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HEARD IN THE GATES 


WO of the contributors to this issue of SHANE are so well known, 

both nationally and internationally that, using a theological form 

of expression, it would appear to be a work of supererogation to 
chronicle their achievements. Nevertheless, for the benefit of any of 
our readers who may not have a ready recollection of their life record 
we append a few details. 

Jesse M. Baper was born in Illinois and reared in Kansas where 
he attended the State university and then moved qn to Drake Univer- 
sity in Des Moines, lowa, from which institution he received his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in 1911 and his Doctorate in Divinity in 1930. 
After successful ministries in Atchison, Kansas, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and elsewhere he was chosen as Secretary of Evangelism by the United 
Christian Missionary Society in 1920 and held this position until 1931 
when he became Executive Secretary to the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, with his 
headquarters in New York. Dr. Bader was the prime mover and first 
President of the World Convention of the Disciples of Christ and has 
been the General Secretary of the Convention since its organization. 
He is the author of The Message and Method of the New Evangelism 
and has been Associate Editor of the Federal Council Bulletin for a 
number of years. Certainly, no one could be quite so well qualified 
to write the history of our World Convention since he has had perfect 
knowledge of all the details from its very beginning. 

A. C. WaTTERs is well known in the United States because he has 
been the fraternal delegate from our British churches to the Interna- 
tional Convention and has made many friends in this country. Here 
again, it seems trite to say that no one more competent to write the 
history of our churches in the British Isles could have been selected. 
Inasmuch as we expect to publish the conclusion of Mr. Watters’ ex- 
ceedingly valuable work in the next issue of this magazine, we shall 
take occasion at that time to say something more concerning his life and 
his record of achievement in the service of our churches. At the 
present time we desire only to extend a hearty welcome to him and to 
congratulate our readers upon the privilege of reading the first com- 
plete and up-to-date history of our churches thus far to appear from 
the press. 





THE WORLD CONVENTION OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
By 
Jesse M. BADER 


General Secretary, New York, New York 


HESE are days when men everywhere are thinking in world 

terms; drawing new world maps and planning for global peace 

among the nations. The old days of isolation for men and 
nations are gone and perhaps gone forever. World War II helped to 
accelerate this attitude on the part of all races and peoples everywhere. 
This new world interest has been intensified by modern ways of trans- 
portation and communication. By means of the airplane, the farther- 
est person from any one of us is only sixty hours away and by means 
of the radio we are only one-tenth of a second away. No wonder men 
in all lands are discussing “One World’ while at the same time the 
representatives of over fifty of the seventy nations are working to- 
gether in the United Nations. 

What is true among the nations with reference to global thinking 
and planning is also true of the churches around the world. It is now 
reliably reported that there are one hundred and two different com- 
munions, representing thirty-four countries in the World Council of 
Churches. 

Never in all the history of Christendom, have the churches of all 
lands been more sensitive to their oneness in Christ than today. They 
are sending missionaries “into all the world”; they are giving funds 
and food for the suffering and the homeless; and they have a new 
consciousness of world fellowship with all other Christians. Even the 
war could not break this fellowship. 

The various communions through the years have been seeking the 
larger world unity and fellowship within their own households of 
faith. In such a list can be named the Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Lutherans and those churches holding the Presbyterian 
System. These all have their World Conventions and have had them 
for a number of years. Almost without exception these various world 
bodies meet every five years in normal times. 

Our own World Brotherhood has been the last one of the major 
communions to organize itself into a World Convention. Its first 
world gathering was held in Washington D. C., on October 19-23, 
1930. It was most appropriate that the first World Convention of 
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our Brotherhood should be held in 1930, since that was the year in 
which the celebration of the 1g00th Anniversary of Pentecost took 
place. 

The origin of our World Convention can be told in a few words. 
The beginning of the story goes back to 1925 when the Baptist World 
Alliance held one of its great meetings in Toronto, Canada. The writer 
was appointed a fraternal delegate by the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ to bring its greetings to the Baptist World 
Alliance. He was introduced to the Alliance by George W. Truett of 
Dallas, Texas, one of the Vice-Presidents, who was substituting for 
W. Y. Mullins of Louisville, Kentucky, who was unable to be present 
because of illness. The program and the large numbers present from 
many nations were impressive. While in this fellowship, the thought 
kept recurring with persistence—Why not a World Convention for the 
Churches of the Restoration Movement? 

It was not long after the Toronto experience with the Baptists, 
until the writer made a trip to Louisville to see President Mullins, who 
was not only the President of the Baptist World Alliance but was also 
the President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. An hour 
was spent in his office with him. He answered questions and gave 
valuable information on how the Baptists organized their Alliance 
and maintained its world fellowship. 

The idea of a World Convention kept growing. A visit was 
made to Great Britain in August, 1926, to attend the Annual Con- 
ference of our churches there. It took courage to go as a fraternal 
delegate when uninvited. The main purpose of the trip was to discuss 
with our British Brethren the possibility of a World Convention and 
if it was held in 1930, would they attend? 

The reception which the writer received at the hands of the British 
Churches was all anyone could wish for. This was about their eightieth 
annual conference and up to that year no one had attended from 
America as a fraternal delegate. The response to the presentation of 
the World Convention idea was excellent. A number of those present 
promised to come. After the Conference was ended, a visitation of the 
churches was made in the larger centers. The same response was given 
to the World Convention idea as at the Annual Conference. The 
British brethren sent John Wycliffe Black as their first fraternal dele- 
gate to our International Convention, which met in the autumn of 
1926 in Memphis. Fraternal delegates have been exchanged annually 
ever since, except during World War II. 

In 1927, the writer went to Australia, New Zealand and Honolulu 
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to present the plans for a possible World Convention. In each of these 
countries the response was wholehearted. Each one promised to 
send a delegation. 

When a count was made, it was found that there were churches 
of the Restoration Movement in thirty-five countries of the world. 
A program committee was formed, made up of representatives from 
the various countries. Correspondence began and the program for the 
first World Convention began to take shape. 

It was very appropriate that the first world gathering of our 
Brotherhood should be convened in Washington, D. C. In order not 
to hold two Conventions in the United States in 1930, on different 
dates and in separate places it was agreed that the International Con- 
vention and the World Convention should be held consecutively in 
Washington ‘in October. The two program committees worked to- 
gether harmoniously. One local committee served both Conventions. 
Over eight thousand were present and registered. Almost every per- 
son came for both Conventions and stayed through the entire ten days. 

One of the high points of the International Convention was the 
dedication of the new National City Christian Church. Perhaps the 
high points in the World Convention were the pageant of the flags and 
the roll call of nations at the first session and the reception given on 
the White House lawn by President and Mrs. Hoover. 

One hundred-sixty-seven took part on the program and these rep- 
resented thirty of the thirty-five nations. Because of the large attend- 
ance, two halls were secured in which simultaneous sessions were held. 
These were the Constitution and the Continental Halls. 

This first World Convention decided to hold its second gathering 
at Leicester, England. The officers elected for this second Conven- 
tion, were—President, John Wycliffe Black of Great Britain; Vice- 
Presidents—William Morrow of Australia, Charles S. Medbury of 
the United States, George H. Stewart of Canada, Mary Kelley of 
China and W. B. Alexander of India; Treasurer, H. H. Peters of the 
United States; Recording Secretary, A. A. Creamer of New Zealand; 
Transportation Secretary, H. B. Holloway of the United States; and 
General Secretary, Jesse M. Bader of the United States. 


The Second World Convention was held in Leicester, England, 
on August 7-12, 1935, in beautiful DeMontfort Hall. It was an ideal 
meeting place. One hundred and four persons took part on the pro- 
gram. The delegations from Canada and the United States traveled 
on the same steamship to Leicester. Over 500 made the voyage to- 
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gether on the Britannic. The fellowship on the same boat for six 
days was an unforgettable experience. 

After the Convention was over, a picnic was held in the Shake- 
speare Country. The trip was made in large busses. Following this, 
ten different tours arranged before the Convention, were made avail- 
able to the delegates. Some of these tours included trips to Europe and 
as far east as Palestine. 

The Leicester Convention decided to hold its third Convention in 
Toronto in 1940. The officers elected for this next world gathering, 
were—President, George H. Stewart of Canada; Vice-Presidents— 
Reg. Enniss of Australia, Fred White of Great Britain, Milton Vickery 
of New Zealand, Samuel Masih of India and Elma Irelan of Mexico; 
Recording Secretary, Herbert Abao of South Africa; Transportation 
Secretary, H. B. Holloway of the United States; Treasurer, O. A. 
Rosboro of the United States; and General Secretary, Jesse M. Bader 
of the United States. 

The Third World Convention officers and the Toronto local Com- 
mittee began to prepare for the 1940 gathering as early as 1938. In- 
tensive promotional work was soon under way to secure a large at- 
tendance; hotel arrangements were made; halls and other meeting 
places contracted for and the program largely completed, before World 
War II began in 1939. Like many other good things, the war caused 
the postponement of the Convention indefinitely. 

After the war closed, the Executive Committee decided to hold the 
postponed Toronto Convention in 1947. The Toronto local Committee 
agreed to go ahead where it left off. However, in January, 1946, the 
Toronto Hotels were asked to indicate the number of rooms they were 
willing to make available for the entertainment of the Convention. 
Because of an unprecedented demand for rooms in their regular day 
by day business, these hotels would not promise to make available more 
than 400 rooms. It became apparent at once that some other city must 
be found which would entertain the 1947 Convention and where the 
hotel and housing facilities were adequate. 

Buffalo was the city selected. Eighteen churches in and about 
Buffalo agreed to entertain both the International Convention and the 
World Convention consecutively. The dates selected were July 29- 
August 7, 1947, for both these great gatherings. 

The International Convention (called international because it in- 
cludes both the United States and Canada) will begin on Tuesday 
evening, July 29, and conclude with the Communion Service on Sunday 
afternoon, August 3. The World Convention will begin with the 
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Communion Service and conclude on Thursday evening, August 7. 
Friday, August 8, the World Convention will hold a Picnic at Niagara 
Falls. 

The Chairman of the World Convention Program Committee is 
Dean O. L. Shelton of the School of Religion of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. There are 30 members on this central Program 
Committee. 

A joint Committee composed of three representatives from each 
of the two conventions clears speakers and agrees upon certain joint 
procedures that concern both organizations. 

The attendance goal is 10,000 present, in each of the two Conven- 
tions. The large Buffalo Memorial Auditorium which seats 12,000 
has been secured for both Conventions. Its facilities are ample and 
adequate for the holding of large gatherings. It is equipped with a 
modern amplification system; it is air cooled and it has an efficient 
catering service. 

The General Secretary, in order to promote interest and attend- 
ance in behalf of the Buffalo Convention, visited the Annual Con- 
ference at Great Britain which was held at Birmingham in August 
1946. There are good prospects for a fine delegation to be present 
from this country. A few days later in early September, Honolulu, 
New Zealand and Australia were visited with reference to attendance 
at the Buffalo Convention. There was a splendid response. These 
trips were made by plane within a period of thirty days. 

Our Brotherhood has churches in 40 countries of the world. We 
are a great people in numbers, influence and potential power. These 
40 countries are—Australia, Argentina, Belgian Congo, Bulgaria, 
Canada, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Great 
Britain, Hawaiian Islands, Hungary, India, Japan, Jamaica, Korea, 
Liberia, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Norway, New Hebrides, New 
Zealand, Nyasaland, Poland, Philippine Islands, Paraguay, Puerto 
Rico, Roumania, Rhodesia, Siam, Tasmania, Tibet, Union of South 
Africa, Ukrain S. S. R., Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
States, White Russian S. S. R., Yugo Slavia. 

What are the purposes of the World Convention? These are 
three in number. The first purpose is to promote unity among our- 
selves. While preaching unity to others our churches, the world 
around, have too often neglected to practice unity among themselves. 
Prior to 1930, these churches in the different nations went on their 
separate ways without much regard or concern for the others. Since 
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the first World Convention held at Washington, seventeen years ago, 
a new sense of solidarity and unity has resulted. 

The second purpose is to deepen and enrich Christian fellowship. 
As a result of these Conventions, a new sense of fellowship has been 
awakened. This has been brought about because new friendships have 
been formed; a better understanding of the history and progress of 
our work in each land has been possible, and because of our common 
origin and historic aims. 

The third purpose is for the sharing of plans and programs that 
may be helpful to each other. The World Convention is not an ad- 
ministrative body. It does not exist to regulate theology, determine 
policies or interfere with the autonomy of the churches in any land. 
It does not seek to supercede or supplant any convention in any country. 
It does seek to become an instrument through which the churches may 
be of mutual help and encouragement to each other. 

In conclusion may it be stated that the churches of our World 
Brotherhood in all lands, need to come together in a Convention for 
fellowship and inspiration. In some lands our numbers are small and 
the work difficult. They need inspiration and help. The war has 
brought its huge problems to all our churches everywhere. The Con- 
vention at Buffalo will bring encouragement and give a lift to all hearts. 








HISTORY OF BRITISH CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
By 
A. C. WATTERS 


(This is the first complete history of the British Churches of Christ to be 
written. It will be concluded in the July issue of the QuarTerLy.—Epiror. ) 


CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND 


Christ’’ came into existence in Great Britain and Ireland early in 

the nineteenth century. At the same time similar congregations 
were being formed in America, where they have become best known 
by the term “Disciples of Christ.’”” The origins and the subsequent 
history of the British and American groups have a good deal in com- 
mon, and yet show a considerable degree of diversity. The American 
“Disciples” (who have developed into the largest Christian communion 
claiming American origin) have had numerous historians; this is the 
first attempt to write the British history. There will of necessity be 
references to the American movement, but only in so far as is required 
to shed light on the development in Britain. 

The earliest congregations in Britain sprang up, without knowl- 
edge of each other, in various parts of Scotland, England, Ireland and 
Wales ; nor did they know, for more than twenty years, of the similar 
churches in America. This suggests that the times must have been 
ripe for such a religious movement. This is borne out by a study 
of the religious and philosophical thought of the centuries after the 
Protestant Reformation; and especially of the ramifications of Pres- 
byterianism and of the origin and development of Independency in 
Scotland, and of the influence thereof in other parts of the British 
Isles and in North America, during the eighteenth century. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the pioneers were inspired by the 
desire to achieve Christian re-union on the basis of a return to New 
Testament principles of organisation and worship. They were dis- 
tressed by the increasing number of Protestant sects and by the spirit 
of intolerance generally shown by one sect to another. They believed 
that Christian re-union was possible if each sect would abandon its 
written creed and agree to accept as binding on all Christians only 
those essentials which were clearly taught or implied in the New 
Testament, allowing individuals liberty of opinion in non-essentials. 


To first congregations of the body known as “Churches of 
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They were not the first to desire re-union. The Roman Catholic 
Church had always been willing to receive back into her fold those 
Protestants who would recant and conform to her authority. The 
Council of Trent was planned and called with a view to re-uniting all 
factions, Calvin, Melanchthon, Cranmer, and others of the great Re- 
formers made earnest efforts to find a basis for Protestant union. 
The Hampton Court Conference was an attempt to bring together the 
English Episcopalians and Puritans. Authors, such as Richard Bax- 
ter and Edward Stillingfleet (afterwards Bishop of Worcester), 
pleaded the necessity of a united church. 

Neither were the “Disciples” the first to plead for the restora- 
tion of New Testament Christianity. The Waldensians, Wyclif and 
Hus all took up this position. Chillingworth’s famous book, ““The Re- 
ligion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation” (1637), argued that 
the Bible was the sole authority in the matter of salvation; and his 
conclusion, “The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Protest- 
ants,” represented truly the claim of most of the Protestant bodies. 
Calvin, for instance, frequently and forcefully asserted the absolute 
authority of Scripture in all matters of faith and practice. Most of 
the Protestant divisions were due to conviction on the part of those 
seceding that they were thereby conforming more closely to the in- 
struction of the Scriptures. 

Nor was the idea of demanding only a minimum of common be- 
lief within a united church a new conception. Stillingfleet, in his 
“Irenicum” (1659), had stated the position thus: “For the Church 
to require more than Christ Himself did, or make the conditions of 
her communion more than our Saviour did of discipleship, is wholly 
unwarranted.”’ And Rupertus Meldinius, in these terse words, had 
stated the principle: ‘In essentials unity; in non-essentials liberty; in 
all things charity.” 

What were the factors, then, which caused small groups in dif- 
ferent parts of Britain and North America to attempt to put into 
practice in the nineteenth century principles which had been already 
enunciated, though not extensively practised, several centuries earlier ? 
And why should the nineteenth century effort have survived, whereas 
sporadic efforts on similar lines in various parts of Europe in the 
previous centuries had not survived? And why was the new move- 
ment so successful numerically in America (now having a membership 
of nearly two million) and so slow in growth in Britain (with a mem- 
bership still under twenty thousand) ? 
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I. THe PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Church of the Middle Ages was a united church, but one 
without individual liberty. It was able to exhibit the values of soli- 
darity and of the close union of church and state, but it also showed 
the limitations of a unity without liberty. The guiding ideas in the 
Protestant Reformation, as expressed by Luther, were justification 
by faith, freedom of conscience, and the right to read the Scriptures 
and to be guided by them without overhead authority. 

The whole trend of modern thought has been towards the en- 
hancement of the dignity of the individual. Philosophy from Des- 
cartes to Hume has had this for its outcome, if not for its conscious 
aim. The sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries developed 
the conception of individual rights and liberties, and gave that concep- 
tion some embodiment in social structures. In the nineteenth century 
the religious movement we are studying seriously faced the question: 
“How can we be united and still be free?’ 

John Locke (1632-1704), towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, produced in rapid succession his three Letters on Toleration, 
two Treatises on Government, Thoughts on Education, the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, and the Essay on Human Understanding. In 
the Letters on Toleration he vindicated man’s right to religious free- 
dom on the ground that it is absurd to force all men dogmatically to 
adopt one particular belief, when the foundations of our knowledge of 
the things which theology pretends to teach are so unsubstantial. In 
his Treatises on Government he similarly defended the freedom of the 
citizen in the state on the basis of expedience or utility, in opposition 
to the unreasoning faith which rests on mere blind tradition, and ex- 
presses itself in the theory of a divine right of kings. It was the writ- 
ings of Locke which, a century later, were to have a great influence 
on the pioneers of the new movement for Christian union. 

Locke’s genius gave a new direction to the current of thought. 
His inquiry into the origin of knowledge gradually undermined the 
Rationalism of Descartes and Leibnitz. He found the origin of 
knowledge to be wholly empirical. Experience is the source of all we 
know; the innate and universal ideas of reason, on which more or 
less consciously the Rationalists had relied, have no existence. But 
if this is true then, sooner or later, an absolute science must follow in 
the steps of dogmatic religion; one is as little to be demonstrated as 
the other. The result is Scepticism, and Hume reached this point. Not 
only he, but all the French sceptics, and the whole philosophy of the 
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“Enlightment” in England, France and Germany, rested on Locke’s 
limitation of human knowledge to the materials supplied by the phy- 
sical sensations of the individual man. In the Enlightenment the so- 
called natural religion of Deism took the place of revealed religion, 
which at least had something to say to the emotional nature of man. 
God was pushed farther and farther into the distance, as the mere 
starter of the universal machine, to be pushed out finally altogether. 


Every century, of course, has its complexities, and these main 
streams of thought do not account for all that is significant in the 
eighteenth century. Not only were there rationalists such as John 
Toland, the deist, and Samuel Clarke and William Paley, who opposed 
deism; but there were also mystics of the type of William Whiston 
and William Law. Although the century was under the domination 
of empiricists like Locke and Hume, it also produced a transcendental 
philosophy of high order—that of Joseph Butler, in some ways 
superior to its continental counterpart worked out by Immanuel Kant; 
a century which had itself no moral vigour, but practised an easy- 
going complaisance, produced in Butler and Kant two of the greatest 
moral philosophers. It also saw the beginnings of Biblical criticism 
of a thorough-going historical kind, though in its deistic tendencies 
it held itself aloof from history. This work was done by the Roman 
doctor Jean Astruc, the first scholar to make an analysis of the sources 
of the Pentateuch ; by Robert Lowth, and by Johann Gottfried Herder, 
who began the study of Hebrew poetry. 

Moreover, the age which exalted reason above either experience 
or dogmatic pronouncements, and in which natural theology wholly 
displaced revealed theology, saw the rise of the most thorough-going 
reduction of religion to the content of experience that has ever ap- 
peared—the Methodist Revival; and in the end of the century there 
appeared the resurgence of the most creed-bound system of revealed 
theology which has ever held sway over men’s minds; especially did 
this manifest itself in New England amongst Reformed (Presby- 
terian) and Calvinistic Baptist Churches. We have to take into 
account also the Romantic Revival which appeared at the close of the 
century. It manifested itself in one form in the work of Rousseau; 
he insisted on the unity of self (in opposition to the Lockian psy- 
chology, which makes man’s life a mere play of ideas), and this essen- 
tial and very inmost man is—not intellect, but—feeling. In France 
the negative side of his influence predominated, and had its issue in 
the Revolution. When this political experiment had proved the in- 
efficiency and the danger of a regime of unorganised individualism 
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the time was ripe for a modern reconstruction of both civil and 
religious society. 

In another form the Romantic Revival appeared in the work of 
Goethe in Germany and in the poetry of Burns, Blake and Goldsmith 
as forerunners of a new style and a new theme. They were the 
prophets who gave birth to Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Scott and 
Byron. 

There was also a conservative reaction to the sceptical school in 
the Scottish “common sense” philosophy, founded by Thomas Reid, 
which was, at the end of the eighteenth century, the only current 
British philosophy which gave hearty support to orthodox Christian 
faith. The writings of Reid, Beattie and Dugald Stewart were well 
known and acceptable to such pioneers as Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell.’ 


Il. Tue Rist or REFORMATION MOVEMENTS 


This section will deal chiefly with Movements in Scotland in the 
eighteenth century, as it is to that country mainly that the “Churches 
of Christ” owe their origin. 

After the Scottish Reformation in the sixteenth century the rival 
claims of Episcopal and Presbyterian polities within the Church of 
Scotland alternated in their fortunes until the Revolution of 1683 
brought about the settlement of Presbyterianism as the form of church 
government. For a generation thereafter a decreasing minority of 
Episcopal clergy retained their parishes, vacancies being filled by men 
of the Presbyterian stamp The Episcopal Church has ever since been 
a Dissenting Church in Scotland. 

The Union of the English and Scottish Parliaments in 1707 led 
to many changes. Repressed during the long period of religious and 
political turmoil the secular side of Scotland began to assert itself. In 


*In preparing the foregoing the following works have been consulted: 
Garrison’s “Religion follows the Frontier,” pp. 1-48. 

Ainslie’s “The Message of the Disciples of Christ,” pp. 53-90. 
Robinson’s “What Churches of Christ Stand For,” pp. 11-15. 
Rogers’ “A Student’s History of Philosophy,” pp. 251-439. 

Creed and Boys Smith’s “Religious Thought in the 18th Century.” 
Butler’s “Analogy of Religion.” 

Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity.” 

Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” 

Locke’s “Letters on Toleration.” 

Locke’s “Treatises on Government.” 

Locke’s “Thoughts on Education.” 

Locke’s “The Reasonableness of Christianity.” 

Locke’s “Essay on Human Understanding.” 

Hume’s “Treatise of Human Nature.” 

Rousseau’s “Emile.” 

*Cunningham’s “Church History of Scotland,” vol. II, pp. 196-197. 
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the Church the reaction took the shape of a movement in favour of 
English deism, which seemed to many of the clergy to present a more 
liberal resting-place for the mind than the Calvinism of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith.* For a time theology was left in the 
background, and the leading minds devoted their efforts to literature, 
philosophy, political economy, industry and commerce. The ecclesi- 
astical polity of a Church party, which took for its theological fun- 
damentals, not Redemption and Regeneration but Culture and Con- 
duct, was naturally saturated with Secularism.* | This party, which 
rapidly attained a majority amongst the Scottish clergy, became known 
as the Moderates. Opposed to them were the Evangelicals, who still 
held by the old Reforming and Covenanting ideals of the Church. 


A. The Secessions 


The bulk of the people still remained Evangelical in their outlook. 
In 1712 their right to call their own ministers was removed by the 
Union Parliament, which set aside the Act of Security and restored 
Patronage. For about twenty years Patrons and Presbyteries were 
careful to appoint ministers who were acceptable to the people; but 
in 1731 the General Assembly passed an Act declaring that where 
the appointment of a vacancy devolved upon a Presbytery the election 
should lie with ‘the heritors, being Protestants, and the elders.’”’ This 
was regarded by the Evangelicals as “‘a voluntary surrender by the 
Church of rights which she had hitherto claimed.’ Ebenezer Erskine 
and three other leaders of the Evangelicals denounced the Act so 
vehemently that they were expelled from the ministry of the Church 
in 1732. The following year they took the further step of constituting 
themselves into an Associated Presbytery, and thus was founded the 
Secession Church. 
This revolt of conservatism gained much support from the people. 

The Seceders rapidly increased in number. An overture laid before 
the Church of Scotland General Assembly in 1765 declared that the 
schism in the Church was growing; that there were now in the 
country 120 meeting-houses, to which a hundred thousand persons 
(formerly belonging to the Established Church) resorted; and that 
dissent was taking the deepest root in the largest towns.° By the end 
of the century the four congregations of 1733 had increased to 200." 

*Macpherson’s “Battles for Spiritual Independence,” p. 135. 

* Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

* Ibid., p. 147. 


* Cunningham, vol. II, p. 370. 
" Ibid. p. 414. 
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Theologically, the Secession, a resurgence of Calvinism, vig- 
orously reaffirmed the doctrine of Predestination as it had been in- 
terpreted by the English Antinimians. An old book, “The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity,” which ably discussed the points at issue in the 
controversy, was adopted and widely circulated by the Seceders. This 
work, which had been written in 1646 by Edward Fisher of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was resurrected by Thomas Boston and repub- 
lished in 1718. In 1720 Boston published a work of his own, ‘““The 
Fourfold State.” The whole theology of the Seceders was cast in 
the mould of the Dispensations as representing the various stages of 
Salvation which God has vouchsafed to men. The two books were 
widely read by the Seceders, both clergy and laity.* As will be shown 
later, Alexander Campbell was familiar with them, and came under 
their influence. 

The history of the Seceders was somewhat dimmed by the 
“Breach” in 1749 (into Burghers and anti-Burghers) on the question 
of burgesses taking an oath; and the further cleavage of both parties, 
in 1799 (into Auld Lichts and New Lichts), on a dispute about making 
the Solemn League and Covenant a term of communion. The two 
groups of New Lichts came together in 1820 as the United Secession 
Church; and the two groups of Auld Lichts coalesced in 1842 as the 
Original Secession Church. 

Thomas Campbell, pioneer of one of the main roots of the Amer- 
ican Disciples, was an anti-Burgher Auld Licht minister in Ulster for 
nearly twenty years, and a few years before his departure (in 1807) 
for America he had made an unsuccessful attempt to unite the Burghers 
and anti-Burghers. The Irish Provincial Synods were willing, but 
the proposal was unwelcome in Scotland.° 


B. The Relief Church 


The vexed question of Patronage led to the founding of a second 
Dissenting Church, the Relief Church. Thomas Gillespie, minister of 
Carnock Parish, near Dunfermline, was deposed from his office in 
1751 for refusing to carry out the instructions of the General Assembly 
to assist in inducting a new minister at Inverkeithing, who had been 
‘presented’ by the patron, but whom the congregation resented. He 
preached in the fields for some time, until a new building was erected 
for him in Dunfermline. In 1757 the people of Jedburgh, not gaining 
the man of their choice as the new parish minister, built a church for 


*Kellems’ “The Theology of Alexander Campbell,” p. 30. 
* Richardson’s “Memoirs of Alexander Campbell,” pp. 56-58. 
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themselves, and their nominee, Thomas Boston (son of the author of 
“The Fourfold State’), settled among them. Similarly Thomas 
Collier became Dissenting Minister at Colinsburgh, and in 1761 the 
three churches formed the Presbytery of Relief. 


Unlike the Church of Scotland, which had become so intolerant, and 
the Secession Church, which kept strictly aloof from the parent body, 
the members of the Relief Presbytery from the very first cherished 
catholic ideas of Christian communion. They “revived a truth that 
was ready to die, when they taught that, notwithstanding the multi- 
plicity of sects, there was but one God and Father of all. The com- 
munion-table, said they, is spread, not for the Burgher or the Anti- 
burgher, not for the Independent or the Episcopalian, not for the 
Churchman or the Dissenter, but simply for the Christian.’’*° 


In twelve years the Relief Presbytery of three congregations with 
three ministers had increased to a synod of nineteen congregations 
with fourteen ministers. In process of time the majority of the Se- 
ceders came to be of one mind with their Relief brethren, leading to 
the formation in 1847 of the United Presbyterian Church, a union 
between the United Secession Church and the Relief Church. 


C. The Glasites or Sandemanians 


Of fundamental importance to our study is the history of the 
Glasites, another dissenting body, whose origin dates back to 1730, 
when the minister of Tealing, John Glas, was deposed from the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland. By 1734 congregations following his 
leadership were formed in Dundee, Perth and Edinburgh. They 
adopted the congregational form of church government, and were the 
first Independents in Scotland (if we exclude the short period of 
Cromwell’s power). 


The Glasites never became a popular movement. 


“Even in their palmiest days it is questionable if the total number 
of churches ever reached forty, or the aggregate membership exceeded 
one thousand. Yet this numerically insignificant body at one time 
caused no little stir in the religious world and exercised an influence out 
of all proportion to its size. During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, and for a few decades later, the writings of Glas and his 
colleagues were widely read. . . . Many who never joined the member- 
ship imbibed some of the Glasite tenets which they introduced into 
their own religious groups.’ 


* Cunningham, vol. II, p. 377. 
"Dr. J. T. Hornsby’s Ph. D. Thesis on John Glas. 
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All Glas’s teaching was based on the assumption: 


“That the Scriptures of the Old Testament as Christ and His 
apostles received them from the Jews, and gave them to Christians, 
with the Scriptures of the New Testament, as we have them handed 
down to us, contain the complete revelation of the whole counsel of God, 
and are the perfect rule of the Christian religion; which is still to be 
found pure and entire in these.’’”” 


While he admitted that it might sometimes be useful for a church, 
or many churches, to publish their faith to the world and indicate their 
interpretation of the Word of God in opposition to heresy and error, 
Glas denied to formal creeds and confessions any authoritative value." 


Glas’s doctrine of the New Testament Ministry was significant. 
He had made a careful study of the development during the first three 
Christian centuries, and traced the steps whereby the simple ministry 
of the New Testament churches gave place to a clerical caste with, at 
its heart, a monarchical Episcopate.’* He wished to restore within his 
societies the Scriptural ministry which, though unprofessional, was 
valid and authoritative, resting solely upon the Word of God. He 
made a distinction between the extraordinary officers (Apostles, 
Prophets and Evangelists) and the ordinary officers (Elders and Dea- 
cons, the latter including the deaconesses or ministering widows). The 
extraordinary officers he deemed to be a temporary ministry, the ordi- 
nary officers to be a permanent ministry." 


With the Presbyterians he agreed as to the original identity of 
bishop and presbyter (or elder). He also insisted on a plurality of 
elders in each congregation. “The written tradition establishes a 
plurality of bishops in every church, and we may as well seek for one 
chief deacon as for one chief presbyter in any church there.’*® He 
disagreed with the Presbyterian distinction between a teaching elder 
and a ruling elder.” 

Glas repudiated the idea that ordination conveys any priestly 
status or removes the ordained from one class into another. He 
acknowledged no distinction of “clergy” and “laity,” and deprecated 
the use of ecclesiastical titles. Elders may fulfill their duties without 
giving up their ordinary occupations, though if necessity obliges them 
to do so they have a right to sustenance from their flocks.” 


* Works of John Glas, V., p. 1. 
* Works I, p. 211. 

“Works V, pp. 325-353. 

* Hornsby, 128-129. 

* Works of Glas, V, 336. 

* Works, II, 220. 

* Hornsby, 132-133. 
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“Despite their opposition to clericalism the doctrine of the Glasites 
respecting the pastoral office was so high that some have accused them 
of retaining the leaven of clerical domination under the name of Elders. 
They regarded the ministry not as a mere convenience, but as something 
essential to the order and well-being of the Church. The ministry is 
God’s gift to His Church, invested with divine authority, possessing 
functions which may not be assumed by any except those specially 
chosen and ordained to office. Without a constituted presbytery no 
church is complete or may observe the institutions and discipline ap- 
pointed by Christ.’’*® 

The office of deacon is confined to the “ministry of tables,” as 
distinguished from the ministry of the Word.** The special function 


of the deacon is to minister to the poor. 


Glas’s views on Baptism remained very much the same as they had 
been during his Presbyterian ministry. It is an institution wherein is 
expressed “the great Christian truth, concerning salvation by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in whom the 
Father is well pleased, and the purification of sinners by His blood.” 
It is an institution of permanent obligation, to be administered by water 
not indiscriminately but to believers and their children.” 


His views on the Lord’s Supper however were very distinctive. 
Baptism is administered to individuals, but the Lord’s Supper must be 
partaken of ina company.” Those who partake must be one body, and 
consequently membership of the church in a particular place is necessary 
to communicating. He objected to indiscriminate admission to the 
Lord’s Table. 


“None can be admitted to communion in the Lord’s Supper, with 
a congregation of Christ, without the consent of that congregation, and 
there must be a profession of brotherly love in them that partake to- 
gether in that ordinance.”** “It is our duty to forbear communion 
with them that have no appearance of being disciples of Christ, be- 
lievers in Him, and are not objects of that brotherly love required 
in the new commandment.’”** 

Glas considered that the practice of the Apostolic Church in ob- 


serving the ordinance at least weekly is binding on Christians. While 
he insisted on no precise time of the day for its celebration he favoured 
the evening time, for it was instituted at supper time and was given 
the name of Supper.” 


* Hornsby, 127-128. 
* Works, II, 214. 
* Works, II, 356. 
* Works, V, 157. 
* Works, I, 188. 
* Works, I, 266. 
* Hornsby, 141-142. 
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His doctrine of the Lord’s Supper emphasized the commemorative 
and declaratory aspects of the sacrament. While it is a real communion 
of the Bady and Blood of Christ the sign must not be confused with 
that which is signified, viz., the sacrificial death of Christ. That 
sacrifice has been made once for all and cannot be repeated in the 
Sacrament which represents it and assures its benefits.” 

Glas emphasised the social character of true religion. Only in 
a fellowship can the duties of Christian discipleship be fulfilled and 
the Christian character be developed. The first Christians assembled 
regularly on the first day of the week for fellowship in prayer and 
praise, mutual exhortation, and the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
The social worship of the Glasite churches is modelled according to 
the directions in Acts II, 42, to which are added other injunctions in 
the Apostolic writings. Glas considered it the Christian’s duty as well 
as privilege to attend regularly to the doctrine, the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread, and the prayers. Exhortation is not confined to 
the teaching elders, for the people of God are also called to exhort one 
another.** By “fellowship” Glas understood the regular contribution 
of members to the requirements and services of the church, especially 
the relief of needy brethren. In the Glasite churches the “Fellowship” 
collection is taken immediately before the Lord’s Supper.” 

There were certain other practices amongst the Glasites, such as 
the celebration of the Love Feast between the forenoon and afternoon 
services, the salutation of the Holy Kiss, and the custom of feet wash- 
ing, which have less importance for this study, but which might help 
to explain why the movement never became popular. Another ex- 
planation lay in the severity of the discipline, dissenters from any find- 
ing of the church being ex-communicated, thus preserving complete 
uniformity.” 

The movement has long been a spent force. Only four small con- 
gregations survive, two of them not co-operating with the other two, 
a dispute about the middle of last century causing a schism. The in- 
fluence of Glas can be traced however in the rise of other denomina- 
tions towards the end of his life-time, or during the half-century which 
followed. Some of these we shall now note. 


* Hornsby, 142. 

* Ibid., 145. 

* Ibid., 146. 

” Scottish Churches Handbook, 1933, p. 28. 
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D. The Scotch Baptists 


The founders of the Scotch Baptist movement, Archibald McLean 
and Robert Carmichael, both had a previous, though brief, connection 
with the Glasites. McLean, a printer and bookseller in Glasgow, after 
correspondence with R. Sandeman, Glas’s son-in-law, in 1761,*° joined 
the Glasites from the Church of Scotland. Carmichael, an Anti- 
Burgher Secessionist minister at Coupar-Angus, became a Glasite in 
1762 ,and in the same year was appointed one of the pastors of the 
Glasite church in Glasgow.** Within a year both McLean and Car- 
michael left the Glasites, being dissatisfied with the decision in a case 
of discipline. The following year Carmichael removed to Edinburgh. 
McLean and he corresponded on the question of baptism. By 1765 
both were convinced that infant baptism had no foundation in the Word 
of God, and that none but visible believers had a right to be baptized. 
As they did not know of a single Baptist in Scotland (although, un- 
known to them, Sir William Sinclair, of Keiss, was in Edinburgh at 
the time), Carmichael went to London to be baptized, and a few weeks 
later he baptized McLean and a few other ex-Glasites. In 1768 
McLean removed to Edinburgh, and joined Carmichael in the co- 


pastorate of the first Scotch Baptist church.* 


Within a few years similar churches were formed in Glasgow, 
Dundee and Montrose. After the death of Carmichael in 1774 McLean 
was the recognised father of the movement, and remained in the leader- 
ship of the Edinburgh church, with co-elders, until his death in 1812. 
Before the close of the century causes had been founded in Dunfermline 
(1779), Galashiels (1782), Newburgh (1782), Perth (1784), Largo 
(1791), Paisley (1795), and Kirkcaldy (1798).** The movement 
had also spread to England, where churches had been organised at 
Wooler (1779), London (1792), Chester, Beverley, Hull, and White- 
haven (1795), and Liverpool (1800). 


McLean, as a printer, was able to give good publicity to the views 
held by himself and his colleagues. Differing from the Glasite doctrine 
very little except on the question of Baptism, it was natural that many 
of the first members were drawn from the Glasite societies. The term 
Scotch Baptists came to be applied to all Baptists, whether in Scotland, 
England, or elswhere, who held the views propounded by McLean. 


» ” Sandeman’s full reply first published in “Millennial Harbinger,” 1835, vol. I, 
2-274. 

™ History of Baptists in Scotland, p. 44. 

“ History of Baptists in Scotland, pp. 45-46. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 
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In 1795 the extending movement reached North Wales. One of 
the most popular of Welsh preachers, J. R. Jones of Ramoth, read 
McLean’s “Christ’s Commission,” and other of his works, and entered 
into correspondence with the author. Another great Baptist preacher, 
Christmas Evans, about the same time, was adopting McLeanist views. 
Scotch Baptist sympathies thus began to spread amongst the Particular 
Baptists of North Wales. In 1801, after a Conference at Ramoth, five 
of the churches (Ramoth, Harlech, Dolgelly, Criccieth and Glyn- 
ceiriog), led by J. R. Jones, but without Christmas Evans, seceded 
from the Particular Baptists.** By 1836 the number had grown to 
twelve churches, with a total membership of 488.* 


In Scotland itself the Scotch Baptist churches increased in number 
more rapidly after 1800. During the first twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century there were forty new churches.** Most of them rose in 
the smaller towns and villages. In the absence of trained ministers 
they appointed to the pastoral office the more qualified men in each 
assembly, who were for the most part engaged in daily business. Some 
of the increase was due to the impetus of the Haldane movement 
(which we shall shortly consider), particularly after the adoption of 
Baptist views by the Haldane brothers. 


But the Scotch Baptists, by this time, were not a united body. The 
unanimity required in church decisions, a tenet inherited from the 
Glasites, led to dissensions within congregations and to the secession 
of many individuals and groups. From Glas also the leaders had in- 
herited ‘he high conception of the pastoral office, and no group of 
members was recognised as a church until it was organised under a 
pastor or pastors. Members meeting in the absence of an elder could 
not celebrate the Lord’s Supper. From 1783 onwards there were two 
opinions on this point. In 1810 there was a split throughout the coun- 
try, and there ceased to be any fellowship between the two factions. 
In 1834 the two small groups in Aberdeen reunited, agreeing to make 
the subject of dispute a matter of forbearance. A majority of the 
Edinburgh church agreed to recognise this union in Aberdeen, but the 
minority, including two elders and a deacon, withdrew and formed a 
new congregation. The two parties in Edinburgh then sent circulars 
to all the original Scotch Baptist churches asking their decision on this 
matter, that they might know whom to recognise as sister churches. 
The result was that the Glasgow and Dundee churches divided. Kirk- 


“ Christian Advocate, 1922, p. 93 (article by Prof. Witton Davies). 
* Millennial Harbinger, vol. II, p. 326. 
* “History of Baptists in Scotland,” p. 52. 
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caldy, Anstruther, Saltcoats, Nottingham and Leeds remained in con- 
nection with the majority in Edinburgh; while Largo, Newburgh, 
Stirling, Galashiels, Wooler, Beverley and Haggate held with the 
minority in Edinburgh.” From that time the churches of the latter 
connection would not admit anyone from the other connection. Some 
of them maintained this rigid attitude for many years. It was obvious 
that peace-loving Christians in such circumstances would be apt to 
withdraw from membership, and this was an important factor in the 
rise of “Churches of Christ” in Britain. 


E. The Old Scots Independents 


Like the Secession and Relief Churches this denomination had its 
origin in Fife. The founders were James Smith of Newburn and 
Robert Ferrier of Largo, neighbouring ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, who, on adopting views very similar to those of Glas, resigned 
from their membership-of the National Church in 1768. They organ- 
ised a congregation at Balchristie, in Newburn Parish, on Independent 
lines, they themselves being appointed the joint pastors, and deacons 
being appointed for the administrative work. 

About the same time a small group in Glasgow withdrew from 
the Church of Scotland because of interference by the magistrates and 
town council in the congregational choice of a minister, and built for 
themselves a chapel, long known as “the Candle Kirk.” Mr. Ferrier 
came to Glasgow to be joint pastor with the celebrated Robert Dale, a 
Glasgow merchant; while a Largo weaver became colleague at Balch- 
ristie of Mr. Smith. Dale was the first layman to officiate as a minis- 
ter in Glasgow, and much indignation was stirred up in the city 
against him and the new cause. But both survived, and new societies 
were formed in Montrose, Marykirk, Perth, Methven, Kirkcaldy, 
Hamilton, Paisley, Dundee, Newburgh, Sauchieburn, Edinburgh, 
Galashiels, Airdrie and Earlsferry.* 

They never became a large body. There was the same divisive 
tendency as amongst the Glasites. Moreover two other bodies were 
growing up side by side with them, which drew away many of their 
members, namely, the Scotch Baptists and the New Independents or 
Haldaneites. In 1816 their sixteen churches, with 500 members, 
united with the Inghamite churches in North-West England. They 
were non-aggressive and non-evangelical in character, and gradually 
dwindled. In 1858 there were only eight congregations in Scotland 


* Minute Book of Rose Street Church of Christ (formerly Scotch Baptist). 
* Hornsby, p. 277. 
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(Glasgow, Dundee, Arbroath, Perth, Hamilton, Lesmahago, Paisley 
and New Lanark).** The Glasgow congregation was still flourishing, 
with an attendance of 250 at their ‘First Day’ meetings. Now the 
movement has died out. 


F. The Haldane Movement 


During the last few years of the eighteenth century a great evan- 
gelistic movement arose in Scotland. None of the existing religious 
bodies in Scotland at that time was remarkable for evangelical belief 
or zeal; while the exclusive and narrow spirit of most of them was 
distasteful to many individuals who longed for some better way. The 
moral, social and political convulsion of the French Revolution also had 
a great effect upon many people. Robert and James Alexander 
Haldane, brothers and wealthy laymen of the Church of Scotland, 
became dissatisfied with what seemed to them the formalism, the ster- 
ility, the institutionalism of the Established Church. They decided to 
give their lives to the work of evangelisation. They encouraged lay 
preaching and established institutes for the training of young men 
to preach. A formal break with the Church of Scotland was inevitable. 
In 1799 the Haldanes and their followers organised themselves into 
an Independent Church in Edinburgh, James Haldane being ordained 
the pastor. Within nine years eighty-five new churches were formed, 
and pastors settled. Robert Haldane spent £70,000 in twelve years out 
of his own fortune in furtherance of the cause he had adopted. 

In 1808 a cleavage arose over the question of baptism. The two 
Haldanes were amongst those who adopted Baptist views and were 
immersed. The new congregations were disrupted, and two groups 
were formed, one of them gradually developing into the modern Con- 
gregational Church and the other into the modern Baptist Church 
Union. For a time considerable impetus was given to the Scotch Bap- 
tist movement, but more and more the congregations deserted their 
system of mutual ministry and returned to the system of one-man 
pastorates. 

Greville Ewing, formerly minister of Lady Glenorchy’s, Edin- 
burgh, was head of the theological institute in Glasgow. In the winter 
of 1808-09 Alexander Campbell studied at Glasgow University, and 
Ewing was his best friend. He became familiar with the Evangelical 
outlook, and sailed for America in 1809 with his own point of view 
as a Secessionist considerably changed. 

The Calvinistic doctrine, which had been held by all the Independ- 


* Christian Advocate, 1858, p. 199. 
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ents as well as by the Presbyterians, now began to have its critics. The 
doctrine was gaining ground that Christ died for the sins of all men, 
and not for the sins of an elect number only. This resulted in the 
formation of the Evangelical Union, a break-away from the Secession 
Church. Soon afterwards a number of the ministers and churches 
of the Congregational Union seceded and joined this new Union. 


G. Early Separate “Churches of Christ” 


With the rise of so many ‘Restoration Movements,’ having so 
much in common, yet differing so keenly from each other, and the 
demand for uniformity within each body resulting in great bitterness 
when schism took place, it would not be unnatural if certain local groups 
of Christians adopted the main principles and at the same time refrained 
from identifying themselves with any of the rival bodies. Such 
separate congregations would be dependent for their continued exist- 
ence on the quality of their own local leaders. Where leadership was 
poor longevity was improbable. A number of these separate churches 
which managed to survive, however, attached themselves later to the 
“Churches of Christ’’ movement, and something of their early history 
is known to us. 

In 1807, at Auchtermuchty, Fife, a congregation was formed on 
the principles of Independency as advocated by the Haldanes. Two 
years later, in 18009, thirteen of its number were immersed one evening 
in a small river adjoining the town, and constituted themselves as a 
church of immersed believers. The brothers John and George Dron, of 
Presbyterian stock, were called to the pastorate. They remained 
independent of the Baptist organisations, and yet took a kindly interest 
in religious reform movements, both at home and abroad. Not till 
1830 did they know of the ‘““Campbellite’”> movement in America, and 
in 1834 John Dron visited Alexander Campbell in America.*° 

As early as 1804, in Dungannon, Ireland, a congregation of Inde- 
pendents adopted the Breaking of Bread on every first day of the 
week, and established mutual teaching of the brethren. Robert Tener, 
who knew nothing of the existence of Baptist churches, was struck by 
the accounts of missionary work among the heathen. He saw that 
converts were always baptised after believing, and that this was in ac- 
cordance with apostolic records. He knew of no one to baptise him. 
When one, Robert Smyth, having completed his training for the minis- 
try, returned to Dungannon, he sat up with him whole nights studying 
the question. In 1810, hearing of an old man in the county of Armagh 


“ Christian Advocate, 1858, pp. 164-165. 
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who was a Baptist, Robert Smyth went to him to be immersed, and on 
his return he immersed Robert Tener, Mrs. Tener and William Smyth; 
and the four formed a church, which later increased to forty. In 1825 
they came to know of Alexander Campbell, and corresponded with him, 
receiving several complete sets of his works. Visitors to Dungannon 
were influenced and carried the new doctrine to various parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland.** 


In a private house at Cox Lane, Allington, Denbighshire, another 
Church of Christ originated in 1809. Previous to that year it was an 
organised church practising infant baptism and observing the Lord’s 
Supper. Having no local preachers they formed themselves into a 
Bible-class. After six months’ probation Charles Davies was im- 
mersed at the Baptist Church in Wrexham, and in 1809 he baptised 
over thirty at Cox Lane. Soon afterwards John Davies, at the age of 
sixteen, became the first preacher; their membership spread till they 
broke bread in three places, remaining one church; and it was not till 
1835 that they knew there were other congregations in Britain and 
America with views like their own.“ 


In the then remote peninsula of Furness there was a church at 
Kirkby, meeting in a chapel which was probably built in 1826, and the 
church must have been in existence for at least some years before that. 
It was not discovered by the main body of “Churches of Christ’’ until 
1854. In a yet unpublished “History of the Churches in Furness” 
Principal William Robinson (himself a native of the peninsula) writes: 


“This church undoubtedly owes its origin to a group of Churches 
of similar, though not identical, faith and order which began their 
troubled history in the troubled days after the Restoration of Charles 
II. There were at least four ofthese churches and three have now 
ceased to exist. The fourth—Tottlebank—is now in the Baptist 
Union. Fortunately it possesses a Minute Book going back to its 
foundation in 1669. . . . The Church Minute Book contains a full 
Confession of Faith, and it is interesting to note that the Church had 
the following marks usually associated with the Reformation of the 
Campbells— 

1. It was named ‘The Church of Christ.’ 

2. Only Believers’ Baptism by immersion was practised. 

3. The Lord’s Supper was the chief service of worship each 
Sunday and only baptized communicants were allowed. 

4. The government was congregational and there was liberty of 
ministry. Elders and deacons were ordained, and one elder served as 
Teaching Elder and was supported by the Church.” 


“ British Harbinger, 1868, pp. 335-339. 
“ Bible Advocate, June 11, 1909. 
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The Church at Kirkby separated from the group when the latter 
adopted Open Communion, and remained isolated until 1854. 

Other separate churches are known to have existed at Wrexham, 
Shrewsbury, Bristol, Grangemouth, and probably London. 


III. Reticious CoNDITIONS IN AMERICA 


To understand the origins of the “Disciple’” Movement it is neces- 
sary to have some idea of the conditions in the United States at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, about twenty years after the War 
of Independence. The thirteen colonies that had won their freedom 
were all situated in the east, between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies. 
After the Revolution immigration greatly increased, and settlers, cross- 
ing the Alleghanies, poured into the Middle West. For example, 
Kentucky, which had its first settlements in 1775 and only 150 men in 
1777, had a population of 30,000 in 1783; 73,000 in 1790; 220,000 in 
1800 ; 406,000 in 1810; and 564,000 in 1820.** | Western Pennsylvania, 
Western Virginia, Kentucky and the North West Territory consti- 
tuted a genuine frontier area during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and it was in this period and in this region that the movement 
of the Disciples originated.** 

Even before the Revolution religious tolerance had been brought 
about by a medley of religious faiths such as the world had never seen 
before. New England was still a Puritan stronghold. In all the 
Southern colonies the Episcopal Church was established by law, and 
the bulk of the settlers clung to it; but Roman Catholics formed a large 
part of the population of Maryland. Pennsylvania was a State of 
Quakers. Presbyterians and Baptists had fled from tests and persecu- 
tion to colonise New Jersey. Lutherans and Moravians from Ger- 
many abounded among the settlers of Carolina and Georgia.“ 

After the first enthusiasm which had motivated many of the 
pioneer colonists there came a serious decline of religious interest in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. This was followed 
by a second wave of religious enthusiasm, called the Great Awakening 
of 1740. Jonathan Edwards, the Calvinist and Metaphysicist, and 
Whitefield, Wesley’s lieutenant, were the notable figures in this re- 
vival. But in the period immediately before, during and after the 
Revolutionary War there was a second religious decline, not uncon- 
nected with the French and English thought of that period. The 
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demoralising and disillusioning effects of war reinforced this tendency. 
Ainslie describes the conditions thus :— 


“The first ten years of the young American Republic were most 
depressing from the religious point of view. England forbade the 
publication of the Bible in the colonies so long as they were depend- 
encies of her crown, and there was a famine of the Word of God. The 
French soldiers, who had so bravely aided the colonies in their struggle 
for independence, had scattered infidel ideas broadcast over the re- 
public. Slavery, duelling, intemperance, profanity, lewdness and 
every kind of immorality was looked upon with complaisance. Col- 
leges were hot-beds of scepticism and three-fourths of their students 
were avowed unbelievers. . . . Many thought that Christianity had 
proven to be incompetent for the world’s need and was then passing 
away, like the religions of ancient Rome and Athens.”*’ 

Into the new territories of the Middle West came settlers from 


the Eastern States and also fresh immigrants from Britain and Europe, 
bringing with them their varieties of religious views. The tendency 
of some church leaders was to be as narrow and dogmatic in the new 
conditions as in the more settled ones they had left. There was a 
strong Calvinistic strain in the doctrine of most groups, and an ab- 
sence of evangelical fervour. At the close of the Eighteenth century, 
coinciding in time with the Haldane movement in Scotland, came ““The 
great Revival in the West.” In Kentucky it began in 1799, and spread 
over the State, reaching its greatest power at Cane Ridge under the 
preaching of Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister. Many thou- 
sands were baptised each year for a few years. This revival, com- 
bined with the pioneering spirit of both preachers and members, pre- 
pared the way for the New Movement towards Christian Union. 


““The Message of the Disciples,” pp. 95-96. 
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CHAPTER II 
BEGINNINGS OF THE NEw MoOvEMENT 
I. In America 


The “Disciples of Christ” in America became a separate com- 
munion about the years 1830 to 1832. The movement, often called 
the Restoration Movement, was a confluence of six streams of Chris- 
tian action,’ which all emerged during the years 1793 to 1813. 

1. In 1794 certain “Republican Methodists” (Wesleyans who 
had become independent both of the Anglican Church and the Wes- 
leyan superintendency), headed by James O’Kelly and Rice Haggard, 
decided that “henceforth the followers of Christ be known as Chris- 
tians simply,” and that the Bible itself be taken as their only creed. 
Inheriting the Methodist enthusiasm for evangelism the Movement 
made rapid strides, many of the adherents moving westward and 
founding other pioneer churches.* 

2. In 1800 Abner Jones left the Free Will Baptists to organise 
an independent church at Lyndon, N. H., whose members assumed the 
name of Christian only, discarding all human creeds. Jones travelled 
throughout New England and Eastern Canada, making many con- 
verts. This body of people also contributed largely to the westward 
migration, especially to Ohio.* 

3. Among the ministers who moved west with the people was 
Barton Warren Stone, who was born in 1772 and ordained a Presby- 
terian minister in 1798. He received a call from the churches at Cane 
Ridge and Concord in Kentucky. In 1801 a great revival at Cane 
Ridge, under his leadership, swept like a forest fire through that 
region. A camp meeting was attended by thousands, the people com- 
ing from various parts of Kentucky, and even from Ohio.* As many 
as seven ministers, including Baptists and Methodists, were speaking 
at one time in various parts of the camp ground. A doctrine of salva- 
tion was preached which was in opposition to Calvinism.® Stone 
and his Presbyterian associates in this Revival were accused of depart- 
ing from Calvinism, and spared themselves a heresy trial by with- 
drawing from the Synod and forming an independent Presbytery in 
1803. This presbytery was known as the Springfield Presbytery. 

*Dean Walker, “Adventuring for Christian Unity,” p. 17. . 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
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“But,” said Stone, “we had not worn our name more than a year before 
we saw that it savoured of a party spirit with man-made creeds. We 
threw it overboard and took the name Christian—the name given to 
the disciples by divine appointment first at Antioch.”® In 1804 the 
Presbytery was dissolved, the occasion being celebrated by the publi- 
cation of “The last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery. 
and, with no desire to form another communion, they started a move- 
ment, as they expressed it, “to sink into union with the body of Christ 
at large,” and took the Bible as their rule of faith and practice. 


4. A fourth group originated in Indiana, at the time when the 
streams of westward migration were pouring into it. In 1810 John 
Wright organised a Free Baptist Church, but adopted no articles of 
faith. In 1813 an association of Free Baptist Churches was formed, 
which soon dropped the name Baptist, and adopted the Bible as their 
creed “without note or comment.’ The next year they dissolved the 
association into an annual Meeting. In succession they united with a 
group of German Baptists (Tunkers), the New Lights (followers of 
Stone), and the Silver Creek Baptist Association (which had become 
permeated with the teachings of Alexander Campbell) ; and by 1820 
these “Churches of Christ” had become a numerous body.‘ 

5. Between 1800 and 1820 large numbers of people emigrated 
from Scotland and Ireland to America. Many were members of the 
various Independent religious bodies (described in Chapter One). 
By 1816 Scotch Baptists had founded churches in New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Danbury (Conn.), Pittsburgh, and elsewhere.* 
They sought earnestly within the Bible for an exact pattern of church 
government, but they were not zealous evangelists. Their severe Cal- 
vinism perhaps made them not over-anxious to grow rapidly ; and cor- 
rectness of doctrine would certainly be much more important for 
them than large numbers. Yet there emerged from their ranks some 
of the greatest leaders in the new Movement, including Walter Scott, 
Robert Richardson and Isaac Errett. Scott was a relative of the great 
Sir Walter. Born at Moffat in 1796 and educated at Edinburgh 
University, he emigrated to America in 1818 and became a school- 
master at Pittsburgh. 

6. The greatest of the streams, and the one bearing most on our 
study, was that of the Campbells, father and son, and to its origins 
we shall devote some space. 

* Ainslie, “The Message of the Disciples,” p. 85. 
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Thomas Campbell was born in County Down, Ireland, in 1763.° 
His father was a Roman Catholic in early life, but later joined the 
Church of Ireland. He gave all his four sons a good education. 
Thomas, the eldest, was drawn in his youth to the Secession Church,*° 
and prepared for its ministry by attending Glasgow University for 
three years,’’ and, thereafter, the Divinity Hall of the Anti-Burghers 
at Whitburn, West Lothian, for five annual sessions of eight weeks 
each."* Returning to Ireland he was engaged for a time as a proba- 
tioner, and also taught school in various centres.** In 1798 he ac- 
cepted a call from a church recently established at Ahorey, near 
Armagh,** and remained in that charge until 1807, when he emigrated 
to America.*® While ministering at Ahorey Thomas Campbell added 
to his income by working a farm for a few years, and then by con- 
ducting a school in the neighbouring town of Richhill. In that town 
there was (and still is) a small Congregational Church, in which the 
Campbells frequently worshipped on Sunday evenings. There they 
heard such noted visiting preachers as Rowland Hill, James Haldane, 
Alexander Carson, and John Walker (pioneer of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren).’® These contacts help to explain the after career of the Campbells. 
Alexander Campbell, the eldest son of Thomas, was born in 

County Antrim in 1788." Soon afterwards they removed to Sheep- 
ridge, near Newry, and after some years to Markethill, in County 
Armagh, where they remained till the father’s call to Ahorey. After 
attending school at Markethill, and later for a few years at Newry, 
Alexander studied at home under his father’s supervision. Possessing 
a remarkable memory he began to memorise select extracts from the 
best English authors. He was also introduced to Locke’s “Letters on 
Toleration” and “Essay on the Human Understanding,” and, judging 
from his future lines of thinking, these must have made a lasting im- 
pression upon him.** Family worship was observed, morning and 
evening, and every member of the family was required to memorise 
some portion of the Bible each day. 

* Richardson, “Memoirs of Alexander Campbell,” vol. I, p. 21. 

* Ibid., 22. 

™ [bid., 25. 
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* Richardson, 27. 

* Ahorey Church, now Irish Presbyterian. Present minister, Rev. Robert G. Fry. 
In August, 1938, by permission of the local presbytery, a tablet, gifted by the Ameri- 
can Disciples, in memory of Thomas Campbell, was unveiled at Ahorey. Representa- 
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When Alexander was sixteen or seventeen he began to take an 
interest in theological studies, and particularly ecclesiastical history. 
But it seemed unlikely that he could gain the advantage of a university 
education. There were now seven children in the family, and, under 
the dual strain of church and school, his father’s health was beginning 
to fail. When, in 1807, he was persuaded to emigrate to America 
Alexander undertook to look after the school and the home in his 
absence ; and to follow with the family if things proved favourable." 
Next year they set sail on 1st October, but the ship was wrecked off 
the west coast of Scotland, and the family was conveyed to Glasgow, 
where they stayed till the following July. This enabled Alexander to 
attend classes at Glasgow University in Greek, Logic, and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, beginning also the study of Latin and French.” 
He also came into very close touch with Greville Ewing, pastor of the 
Independent Tabernacle which Robert Haldane had built. This in- 
timacy : 

“Was destined to work an entire revolution in his views and 
feelings in respect to the existing denominations, and to disengage his 
sympathies entirely from the Seceder denomination and every other 
form of Presbyterianism.’”** ‘The knowledge which he obtained in 
regard to the religious reformation then progressing in Scotland made 
a deep impression on his mind.’’** 

“He found that the Haldanes did not fully approve the views of 
Glas, Sandeman, and of Walker, which were at that time much dis- 
cussed, and with which he had himself become somewhat acquainted. 
The Haldanes regarded the writings of Glas, and Sandeman as ex- 
hibiting, here and there, noble views of the freeness of the gospel and 
the simplicity of faith; but to their system as a whole, and especially 
to the intolerant spirit manifested by them and their followers, both 
the brothers were always strongly opposed. With regard to faith, 
they regarded Sandeman’s view, that it was the mere assent of the 
understanding to testimony, and that faith in Christ did not differ 
from faith in any other historical personage, as frigid and defective. 
They regarded it as resting, indeed, upon the evidence furnished by 
the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, but as embracing not only the under- 
standing but the heart; and both of them have remarked that ‘trust or 
confidence in Christ seemed substantially to express the meaning of 
the term.’ This simple and comprehensive view was that which Mr. 
Campbell, in his subsequent religious history, himself adopted, and 
continued to advocate during his entire life.’’** 

Meantime difficulties had been developing for Thomas Campbell 
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in America. He was disciplined by his Anti-Burgher Presbytery of 
Chartiers for admitting Presbyterians other than Seceders to Com- 
- munion. He withdrew from the Presbytery, but not from the Church, 
and formed “‘The Christian Association of Washington.’** This was 
not a Church in any sense, but simply an association of persons from 
various communions “as voluntary advocates of Church reformation,” 
and he wrote “A Declaration and Address,” which was just coming 
through the press when Alexander arrived to join his father. They 
discovered that they had reached the same point in religious develop- 
ment. 

As Disciples consider the “Declaration and Address” the Magna 
Charta of their movement,” some description of it here is desirable. 
Dr. Dean Walker writes :—‘‘The ‘Declaration and Address’ (1809) 
was Over a century before its time. -It repays our careful study today. 
Campbell here lays down a platform for Christian union, consisting of 
thirteen propositions, which may be condensed into five : 


(1) The essential, intentional, and constitutional unity of the 
Church of Christ. . . . This unity is to consist of the possession by 
each Christian of the mind of Christ, dominated by the will of Christ, 
and exhibited in fellowship individually and congregationally. 

(2) The supreme authority of Scripture, especially the New 
Testament. If the first proposition be Catholic, this one is the ultimate 
and radical Protestant contention. 

(3) The relative value of theology; and futility of human 
creeds. Theology is individually good, but its conclusions are not 
tests of Christian fellowship. Creeds may be valuable, but are not 
properly terms of communion. 

(4) The essential brotherhood of all Christians. In this propo- 
sition Campbell is again Catholic—he avoids the Calvinist criterion of 
election, as determining who is a Christian. But he is not a Roman 
Catholic—neither does he assign to Baptism the ‘sine qua non.’ His 
tests are: faith, set forth in open profession and obedience to Christ, 
involving church membership; and character, or the harmony of deeds 
with our Lord’s will; the whole being practically demonstrated in the 
concrete, living brotherhood of believers. 

(5) If human innovations are removed, Christians will find 
themselves united. That is, divisions in the Church are due to pecu- 
liarities. Discard these, and universalities remain. Here, on the 
broad ground of the universals, both unity and freedom are found. 
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And, to remove these innovations and to discover what are innovations, 
means, practically, the restoration of the Church pictured in the New 
Testament.” 

The Declaration and Address was ignored by the Christian world, 
and the application, in 1810, of Thomas Campbell and his followers 
to be received into the Pittsburgh Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
having been refused, the Association (contrary to first intentions) 
was formed into a church in 1811. The birth of Alexander Campbell’s 
first child led to an intensive study of the question of baptism, result- 
ing in both Alexander and his father adopting the Baptist view, with 
modifications, and being immersed in 1812. Their church was re- 
ceived into Baptist fellowship in 1813. 

The Campbells, however, were not orthodox Baptists. For ex- 
ample, they administered baptism upon a simple confession of faith, 
not requiring the narration of an ‘experience.’ They observed the 
Lord’s Supper weekly, not quarterly. Their rejection of creeds in- 
cluded the non-recognition of the Philadelphia Confession. They 
minimised the distinction between clergy and laity.” 

The tension within the Baptist fold was much increased when 
Alexander Campbell, in 1816, preached his historic Sermon on the 
Law. In it he contrasted the Old and New Testaments, attacking the 
popular divisions of moral, ceremonial and judicial, and arguing that 
the Old Testament law was primarily designed for the Jews and that 
the New Testament was the book of Christ, whose authority was al- 
together above the authority of Moses and whose words must be the 
sole rule of the Christian life.** This was a practical application of 
the ‘covenant theology’ adopted by the Secessionists from Thomas 
Boston, but it was as heresy to most of the Baptists who heard it. 

It was 1820 before the Campbells and their followers, now known 
as Reformers, came to have more than a local reputation. In that 
year Alexander was chosen as Baptist champion in a debate with a 
Seceder Presbyterian minister, John Walker, on infant baptism. This 
established his reputation in Ohio, where the debate had been held, 
and he received invitations from many Baptist churchs to visit them. 
The covenant theology which he had utilised in the debate to oppose 
the analogy of baptism with circumcision now began to receive sym- 
pathetic study on the part of a number of Baptists.” In 1823 a debate 
in Kentucky, on the same subject, with a Presbyterian minister, WV. L. 
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MacCalla, extended his fame to the Kentucky Baptists, and also to 
the Christian Connection, the group led by Barton W. Stone. Many 
in both parties readily accepted his views. 

In the same year he founded the Christian Baptist, which he pub- 
lished for seven years. This paper, which was iconoclastic in its policy, 
had for its leading thesis “the Restoration of the Ancient Order of 
Things.” Campbell attacked clericalism, legislative synods and as- 
sociations, missionary societies, Sunday Schools, and all ‘innovations.’*° 
Walter Scott, whose acquaintance he had made in the winter of 1821- 
22, assisted him in this journalistic work; and many of the articles 
were in harmony with the points being emphasised by the Scotch Bap- 
tists on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In 1827 Scott became evangelist for a Baptist Association in Ohio. 
He worked out a new technique, resolving to cut loose entirely from 
all precedent and discover from the New Testament itself the method 
of evangelism employed by the Apostles. He analysed the cases of 
conversion recorded in the Acts. He devised a synthesis of these 
accounts, and arranged the items in logical order. He then went on 
his tour of the district, preaching his “five finger exercise’’—faith, 
repentance, confession, baptism, gift of the Holy Spirit. He appealed 
for and expected response.** The result of his first year’s work was 
more than 1,000 baptisms, as against 34 the previous year.** This 
new method of mission preaching was adopted by others, with equally 
striking results. Many orthodox Baptists, of course, were distressed 
by the new method, and a break between them and the Reformers 
was imminent. 

In 1829 various Baptist Associations passed resolutions disown- 
ing other Associations which had sympathy with the Reformers; and 
in 1830 the Mahoning Baptist Association, at the instance of Scott, 
adopted a resolution dissolving the body as unscriptural, and meeting 
again as an Annual Meeting of Disciples of Christ.** 

During the next few years many Baptist congregations joined the 
Disciples. At the same time there was a gradual coming together of 
the “Christians” under Barton W. Stone and the “Disciples” under 
Alexander Campbell. In 1832 the leaders agreed on a Union, and 
chosen representatives, one from each group, went together from con- 
gregation to congregation urging their people to come together. Walker 
estimates that probably 15,000 Christian Connectionists were added 
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to 12,000 Reformers, agreeing to call themselves indifferently Dis- 
ciples or Christians.** The fervent evangelism of Stone was now 
merged with the clear thinking of Campbell and Scott, and from that 
time the Restoration Movement in America went ahead at a great 
pace, becoming fifth among religious bodies in the U. S. A., with 
over a million members, before the end of the nineteenth century. 

This union in America of Stone and Campbell has to be remem- 
bered when comparing and contrasting the development in America 
with that in Britain. Stone’s group had been open communionists ; 
Campbell’s, while in the Baptist Association, close communionists. 
The Christian Connection, until the fusion with the Reformers, had 
not insisted upon immersion as a condition of membership; and many 
of the congregations refused to give up their position and join with 
the Campbellites. To this day they are known in America as “The 
Christian Church,” being kindred to the Congregationalists, with 
whom they have been merging in the last decade.** Stone and those 
who went with him into the union with the Disciples agreed to fall in 
line by preaching “baptism for the remission of sins,” thus ensuring 
a membership of immersed believers. The influence of his group can 
be traced in the gradual loosening of the close communion practice, 
until by 1862 about two-thirds of the churches of the Disciples were 
practising what, in the opinion of the British Churches of Christ, 
amounted to open communion.” 

In 1830 Alexander Campbell substituted the Millennial Harbinger 
for the Christian Baptist. The idea underlying the name of the new 
magazine was that by the unification of the church the Kingdom would 
come in its fullness. The needs of a rapidly growing Christian body 
were to some extent accountable for the change in editorial policy, 
from destructive to constructive. Campbell himself was developing 
with the growing community, and things which he ruthlessly con- 
demned in the Christian Baptist he countenanced later on. He con- 
tinued as editor of the Millennial Harbinger for nearly thirty years. 

Campbell’s personal reputation spread on both sides of the At- 
lantic through his debate with Robert Owen, in 1829, on the evidences 
for revealed religion. After he had silenced his opponent, making ef- 
fective use of his knowledge of Locke, he used all the time remaining 
both to Owen and himself in a twelve-hours speech, dealing with the 
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historic evidence for Christianity, the evidence from prophecy, and the 
genius and tendency of Christianity, ending with a critical examina- 
tion of Owen’s “social system.’ 

Campbell figured in two other great debates. In 1837 he was the 
Protestant champion against the Roman Catholic Bishop Purcell; and 
in 1843, opposing the Presbyterian, N. L. Rice, he defended New 
Testament Christianity against Protestantism. 


The only volume published by Campbell containing a fairly complete 
statement of the system of doctrine he believed to be contained in 
New Testament Christianity appeared in 1835 under the title, “The 
Christian System.” Some of his opponents accused him of issuing a 
creed ; and there is no doubt that his views, as expressed in this work, 
have, for many Disciples both in America and Britain, had all the 
authority of a creed. On the other hand no member of the Disciples 
has ever been asked to subscribe to the views expressed therein, and 
no church officer has ever been required even to read it. The book 
was Campbell’s personal statement of faith. There were prominent 
Disciples, even in the first generation of the movement, who differed 
from Campbell very considerably. The only requirements for member- 
ship were belief in the one fact that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 


the living God” ; and submission to the one institution (baptism). It 
is a proud boast of the Disciples that there has never been a heresy trial 
in their history. No one has ever been excommunicated for his theol- 
ogy. In each generation prominent Disciple scholars have re-defined 
the plea in terms which they considered more befitting the conditions 
of their day. 


II. In the British Isles 


As already noted, there were at least a few congregations in the 
British Isles, taking the name and position of “Churches of Christ,” 
originating about 1809-1810. The first of these to know anything 
about the Campbellite Movement in America was Dungannon, Ireland. 
In 1825 this church entered into correspondence with Alexander Camp- 
bell. In his “Christian Baptist,” January 1830, appeared a letter from 
W. T. Londonderry, referring to the Dungannon Church, and stating, 
“Your works are read by a good many in the north of Ireland.”* 


The Church at Auchtermuchty, Scotland, came to know of Camp- 
bell in 1830, and greatly rejoiced in the news of the Disciples, John 
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Dron actually paying a visit to America in 1834 to make the acquaint- 
ance of the leaders. 


But it was to a Scotch Baptist leader in London that the credit 
is due for first making public in Great Britain the teaching of Alex- 
ander Campbell. William Jones, M. A., a bookseller, was already a 
man of standing amongst the Scotch Baptists when A. McLean first 
corresponded, in 1795, with J. R. Jones of North Wales. He was then 
residing in Liverpool, and is mentioned in the correspondence.*” Later 
he moved to London, and became a pastor of the church meeting at 
Windmill Street. He achieved considerable fame as a historian, and 
in 1844, for literary merit, was made one of the beneficiaries of the 
Royal Bounty.*” Although he was well versed in religious affairs in 
Britain, he was totally unaware of the Campbellite movement in 
America until 1833, when a young American Disciple visited the Scotch 
Baptist chapel in Windmill Street one Sunday, and after the service 
informed him of the “Reformation” or revival of religion that was 
taking place in his country. From the description given Jones con- 
cluded that the order of public worship corresponded very closely with 
that of the Scotch Baptists in Britain. In his own words: 

“TI requested to be favoured with the names of some of the leading 
persons, particularly such as were elders of churches, and was not a 
little surprised to hear the first name mentioned was that of Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell, the antagonist of Robert Owen, Esq., whose public dis- 
putation on the evidences of Christianity | had read at the time with 
peculiar interest, without having the slightest suspicion that his views 
of divine truth and gospel-worship were so congenial with my own. 
The information now given me concerning Mr. Campbell, his more 
abundant labours in spreading abroad a savour of the knowledge of 
Christ, both from the pulpit and the press, his intrepidity and zeal, the 
talents conferred upon him by the exalted Head of the Church, and his 
powerful advocacy of the cause of primitive Christianity, all gladdened 
my heart, and made me ardently long to be introduced to his acquaint- 
ance before we quitted the stage of life.” 


In the correspondence that ensued, an exchange of publications 
was arranged, and Jones duly received all the numbers of the Christian 
Baptist, and the series of the Millennial Harbinger as far as then pub- 
lished. He determined to publish a new journal, in which he would 
introduce the writings of Campbell and other Reformers. Accord- 
ingly in 1835 The Millennial Harbinger and Voluntary Church Ad- 
vocate made its appearance, and found a ready circulation among the 
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Scotch Baptists throughout the country; but it gradually became evi- 
dent that there were marked differences between Campbellite and 
Scotch Baptist teaching, particularly with regard to the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and Jones ceased publication after only sixteen months. 
In the first volume (eight monthly numbers) half of the matter con- 
sists of extracts from Campbell’s writings, mainly taken from the first 
volume of the Christian Baptist (1823); and over a quarter of the 
remaining space is occupied by correspondence between the two editors, 
in which their agreements and disagreements are discussed. In the 
second volume Jones draws on other sources for much of his matter, and 
on Campbell’s publications for only one-third of the space, the Christian 
Baptist again having the preference over the younger and more con- 
structive Millennial Harbinger. 

It is not without significance that in the second volume Jones 
allows himself to be drawn into a voluminous discussion with H. D. 
Dickie, of Edinburgh, a leader of the other Scotch Baptist group, on 
the vexed question of whether, in the absence of an elder, an assembly 
of Christians could observe the Lord’s Supper. 


Although Jones decided to publish no more of Campbell’s writings 
he had already done enough to cause further disruption amongst the 
Scotch Baptists. For example, in Vol. II he published a letter from 
North Wales, reporting twelve churches with 488 members and men- 
tioning “that concord and brotherly love prevail among the churches 
in general.”** Nine years later a “Churches of Christ” reporter from 
the same district had a different story to tell: 


“Some years ago a few persons belonging to the Scotch Baptists 
came to the determination that the doctrine taught by them was not 
scriptural. The first thing which became doubtful was the work of 
the Holy Spirit ; then creeds, or confession of faith as a bond of union, 
etc. When those things were made known it caused some confusion 
among the churches. Just at that time we heard of the Reformers in 
America, through the periodical edited by Jones of London, and were 
much supported and encouraged to persevere in a closer examination 
of our tenets—to take the Bible alone as our rule of faith and obedi- 
ence. It is a curious fact, that the writings of the Reformers in 
America were wholly acceptable to all the Scotch Baptists in Wales so 
long as Jones of London held his communication with these American 
brethren, but as soon as he turned to be an enemy to this reformation 
in the least degree, a great part of them followed him. We soon found 
that a tempest was coming against us; however, the consequence was, 

“In RAMOTH, ten persons were expelled, for their exertion to 
learn the way of God more perfectly. These formed themselves into 


“P. 325. 
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a church, and are now double the number ; their minister is Robert Rees. 

“At HARLECH, six persons were expelled, for the same reason, and 
have now increased to fourteen; William Pugh, minister. 

“CriccieETH.—In this place it happened that the majority held the 
Reformers’ views of divine truth; so they retained the chapel ; but those 
(eleven) who would not abandon even a single item of their creed, for 
a closer adherence to the Scriptures, went away, being at the same time 
unable to give any reason for their departure. One of them said that 
it was as impossible to believe the Gospel, without some direct influence, 
as to create a world!! What is this less than making God a liar? Since 
they left, thirteen have been added. We now number thirty-six, and 
enjoy much consolation in the Lord. William Jones, minister. 

“Lately, eighteen persons departed from the Baptists at SLANIp- 
LOES, and joined with us. About the same number followed their ex- 
ample at MACHYNLETH. 

“PEUMACHUS.—The small church in this place was of one mind, 
and with one accord joined in with the commandment. 

“T cannot give an exact account of the churches at HANFAIRTAL- 
HAIARM, TREMERCHOIN, &c., but there are about six other places where 
there are small churches.’’** 

Probably the first Scotch Baptist Church to be disrupted, after 
Jones ceased publishing his journal was that at Nottingham. Before 


the end of 1836 a crisis occurred there, and a group broke away from 


the parent body to form a “Church of Christ.” Their leader, James 
Wallis, soon afterwards issued the first number (March, 1837) of 
The Christian Messenger and Reformer, designed to continue the work 
laid aside by William Jones. Ina private letter to Alexander Campbell, 
published later in the August number of the new journal, he wrote :— 


“Tt is to you, Bro. Campbell, under the providence of a gracious 
God, that myself and others in this place are indebted for a more clear 
and correct knowledge of that all important truth, which in these days 
of darkness is kept so much out of view, viz., that the religion of Jesus 
is founded altogether upon the knowledge and belief of FACTS, in- 
stead of abstract influences and mystic operations upon the mind. . . 

“On the 25th of December 1836 a society on the reformation prin- 
ciples was commenced in Nottingham, consisting of 14 persons; it has 
in eight weeks increased to forty members (62 by August) . . . Our 
only denomination is ‘New Testament Disciples.’ . . . We meet on 
the first day of the week for divine worship, which consists of singing 
and prayer; reading the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments; 
breaking the loaf in honour and memory of our Exalted Head ; making 
the collection for the poor saints, and the support of the cause of Christ 
in the world. After teaching, exhortation, and proving to unbelievers 
the glorious facts of the gospel an invitation is given to all to rise and 
state their views of the Saviour—to obey His gospel, and submit to 


“ Christian Messenger, 1845, pp. 98-99. 
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His government, by being immersed for the remission of their sins 
into Him as the only prophet, priest and king, in Zion. . . 

“The gifts of all the brethren are employed in edifying the body. 
. . . We have established a Bible meeting on the evening of the Lord’s 
Day, when after reading two or three chapters in the New Testament 
questions may be asked by any one who chooses, whether believer or 
unbeliever; and if any . . . have confessed . . . they are as soon as 
possible immersed into His name, and united to the church the next 
Lord’s Day... . 

“We cannot but feel grateful to our Heavenly Father, that our 
Bro. Jones has been the chosen instrument in His hands of introducing 
your works into this country, and hope that great good will be the result. 

“Can you pay us a visit? We should be happy to receive you.” 


James Wallis continued as Editor, not for one year only (as was 
his first modest intention), but for a quarter of a century, when he 
made over to younger hands the management of a magazine, which, 
under different names, has continued now for over a century to repre- 
sent the views of British “Churches of Christ.”’ 

Before the end of his first year as editor there were references to 
other congregations that were being formed after the new order. In 
the September issue mention is made of a recently-formed congregation 
at Newmilns, and of their connection with six other churches of like 
faith and order.** In the October issue there is this brief insertion: 


“It is with pleasure we inform our brethren that a few persons 
have been collected together in London, who profess to have learned 
much from the pages of the Messenger, and who for some time past 
have met for worship on the first day of the week, on New Testament 
principles.”’*° 

About the same time the editor published reports from several 
churches which had been in existence prior to 1835, when Jones made 
known the views of Alexander Campbell. John Davies, who at the 
age of sixteen, in 1809, had become the first preacher of the Church 
of Christ at Cox Lane, Denbighshire, sent a letter to Wallis giving the 
history of his community. He was to play a prominent part in the 
development of the now spreading cause. Later, he described how, in 
October, 1835, the first three numbers of Jones’s Millennial Harbinger 
came into the hands of himself and his fellow-members. The realisa- 
tion that they were not alone in the world, but that they had in America 
150,000 brethren and sisters, caused great joy; and he hastened to 
write to Mr. Campbell. It was two years more before he learned 


“ Christian Messenger, 1837, p. 252. 
* Ibid., p. 324. 
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through the Christian Messenger that there were others of like mind 
in England and Scotland.* 


Davies was greatly surprised to learn that there was a “New 
Testament Church’ in Wrexham, not far from his own residence at 
Mollington, near Chester. This church was at least seven years old, 
and had never been connected with the Scotch Baptists or any other 
Baptists. Reporting to the Christian Messenger their leader wrote: 
“At that time we knew nothing of Mr. A. Campbell or his writings 
. . » Neither his writings nor those of any other uninspired man have, 
of themselves, made any change in our faith or practices.’’** 


Writing in December, 1837, a representative from Shrewsbury 
reported as follows: 


“We, the New Testament Church in Shrewsbury, are very glad 
to hear of your coming into the glorious liberty of Christ Jesus . 
We wish to inform you that, although the small society of Christians 
in this place are not the followers of Alexander Campbell, yet we have 
been much edified and comforted by his writings, as far as we have 
seen them. We have never had connection with Scotch, Calvinistic, 
Arminian, or any other Baptist, yet we have been immersed into the 
body of Christ; and . . . we continue steadfast in the apostles’ doc- 
trine, the fellowship and breaking of bread, and in prayer, praising 
God, on every first day of the week.’ 


A perusal of the Christian Messenger during the next few years 
reveals the formation of other “Churches of Christ,” including Newark 
(1838); Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, Banff, Turiff, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Lincoln (1839) ; Edinburgh, Cupar, Dunfermline, 
Montrose, Dumfries, Chester, and Banbury (1840). 

Most of these churches were formed from the Scotch Baptists, 
some from choice and others because of expulsion, as witness the fol- 
lowing extract from the Messenger, August, 1839 :— 

“While the gathering of a few disciples together under the in- 
fluence of the Ancient Order is taking place in various parts of the 


country, the work of excision is also progressing, and various indi- 
viduals have been separated for what is called the heresies of Camp- 


bellism.”’ 

Some of the churches however were formed through other influ- 
ences. The Church at Newark, for example, was recruited from the 
Particular Baptists.” 

“British Millennial Harbinger, 1865, p. 246. 
“ Christian Messenger, 1837, p. 357. 


“ Christian Messenger, 1838, p. 72. 
” Christian Messenger, 1839, p. 177. 
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The origin of the Dundee church was specially noteworthy. 
George C. Reid, the minister of an independent evangelical church in 
that city, whose doctrine was Arminian and whose people might have 
been taken for Methodists, in 1839 changed his views on baptism, was 
immersed himself, and within a few months led 110 members of his 
congregation to take the same stand. The brothers Dron of Auchter- 
muchty made his acquaintance and introduced him to the Reformation 
Movement, which he heartily endorsed.” 


III. The American and British Movements Compared and Contrasted 


We have seen that in both countries the churches became a separate 
communion in the decade 1830-1840. 

They agreed in their desire for Christian unity; in their aim to 
restore the New Testament Church; in their wish to be known by Bible 
names only, and not by sectarian titles; in their opposition to creeds; 
in their doctrine of conversion (faith, repentance, confession, baptism, 
gift of the Holy Spirit); in their observance of the Lord’s Supper 
every Lord’s Day; in their church order (recognising the permanent 
ministry to be Evangelists or Missionaries, Bishops or Presbyters, and 
Deacons ). 

Both groups had scholarly origins. Glas, Sandeman, McLean and 
others had greatly influenced the beginnings in both countries; the 
Campbells and Walter Scott were educated men of great intellectual 
power; William Jones and James Wallis were men of culture and men- 
tal vigour. 

By 1840 several differences were already noticeable: 

(1) The American Disciples numbered at least forty thousand; 
the British Reformers only a few hundred. 

(2) As many as sixteen periodicals were being published 
amongst the Disciples; Wallis’s ‘Christian Messenger” was the one 
paper in Britain. 

(3) Many American preachers were devoting their full time 
to the work of the ministry; G. C. Reid was the only one in Britain. 

(4) Bacon College had been opened in Kentucky in 1836, and 
Campbell himself founded Bethany College, Virginia, in 1840; the 
British Reformers inherited the Scotch Baptist distrust of theological 
colleges. 

(5) Most of the Disciples had been recruited in the New States 
(Middle West) and had freedom and enterprise in their outlook; the 
British Churches of Christ had emerged mainly from the Scotch 


” Christian Messenger, 1840, pp. 240-244. 
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Baptists, and were more restricted and conservative than their Ameri- 
can Brethren. 

(6) The Americans were pragmatists, even in their religion: 
the British were logically-minded, and loyalty to principle or what they 
believed to be principle was much more important than increase of 
numbers. 

(7) There was a strong evangelistic strain in the Americans; 
the British Churches of Christ, though rejecting the Calvinistic theory 
of conversion, retained very largely the non-evangelical outlook of the 
Scotch Baptists. 





CHAPTER III 
ORGANISATION AND THEOLOGICAL FORMATION 
I. Coming Together 


As we have already noted, the Christian Messenger, edited by 
James Wallis, was a chief instrument in propagating the doctrines of 
the new Reformation Movement, and as congregations were estab- 
lished the members not only became subscribers to the magazine, but 
also began to send items of news for insertion. 

With the accession of G. C. Reid of Dundee the churches gained 
their first travelling evangelist. He was a man of great intellectual 
vigour and of deep and warm sympathies, and had already proved 
himself an eloquent preacher. From July, 1840, he was absent from 
his home for ten months visiting Cupar, Auchtermuchty, Alloa, Dun- 
fermline, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle; and after a 
few weeks he went on a second tour, lasting five months, visiting 
Dunfermline, Glasgow, Dumfries, Carlisle, Chester, Wrexham, Wigan, 
Nottingham, Newark, Lincoln, Horncastle, and London. He then pro- 
ceeded to the North, visiting Fraserburgh, Banff, and other towns. He 
thus became acquainted with most of the young churches, and 
strengthened them by his powerful advocacy of the position they had 
adopted. 

His experience convinced him that while the members of the infant 
congregations were well advanced in scriptural knowledge they could 
not expect to make rapid progress without preachers, and that proper 
provision for such preachers could not be made without some co-opera- 
tive plan. He also maintained that as soon as possible the congrega- 
tions should “‘select and ordain an eldership to rule, teach, and adminis- 
ter to the necessities of the poor and afflicted amongst God’s dear 
children.’”* 


As a result of his pleading, and after consulting the congregations, 
the first Co-operative Meeting of British: 


“Churches of Christ was held at Edinburgh, in the South Bridge Hall, 
on the 18th and 19th of August, 1842, when nearly forty messengers 
from various congregations assembled, to carry into effect the objects 
proposed in the Christian Messenger, for the more complete diffusion 
of the gospel, and the consolidation of the congregations throughout 
the country.’ 


* Christian Messenger, 1841, pp. 361-362. 
* Ibid., 1842, p. 247. 
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Statistics were obtained from 19 centres in England with 530 
members, from 21 in Scotland with 608 members, and from 3 in Wales 
with 95 members; a total membership of 1,233 in 43 centres. It was 
known that there were eight other churches in England, and there were 
believed to be about 200 more members in Wales. Nottingham had 
the largest membership (202) and the next in order were Edinburgh 
(94), Cupar (91), and Dundee (70).° 


“Many interesting remarks were made on the question of co-opera- 
tion—whether the churches of Jesus Christ ought to unite their means 
and efforts for the maintenance of evangelists to proclaim the gospel 
to the world.”* Finally it was unanimously resolved ““That a commit- 
tee of three brethren be appointed to receive the contributions and to 
see that the wants of the evangelists, with their families, are duly 
supplied, so long as they have the means of doing so.” Jonathan Hine, 
James Wallis and John Frost (all of Nottingham) were appointed. 


With their views of congregational independency, not all the 
churches were convinced of the wisdom of a co-operative meeting, and 
very inadequate was their response to the appeal for funds to maintain 
a number of evangelists. We have to remember also the Calvinistic 
views and non-evangelistic attitude of the Scotch Baptist Churches 
in which most of those pioneer members had been trained. Moreover 
there was the fear that the employing of evangelists would lead to the 
employment of resident ministers. A glimpse of the difficulties in the 
development of a co-operative spirit is found in this paragraph, written 
by the Editor :— 


“A more frequent interchange of brethren from different 
churches, and a more united co-operation of all the saints, regardless 
of our little selves, of human opinions and dogmas, would have a 
great effect in promoting union among the disciples, as well as the 
more general spread of the gospel throughout the land. Some brethren 
cannot visit where the church does not use teetotal wine at the table 
of the Lord; others contend for the use of unleavened bread; others 
would not give a shilling for the support of the evangelists, even should 
the withholding of it prove the cause of thousands sinking into eternal 
perdition, lest, as they say, an hireling priesthood should be raised 
up amongst us.”° 


Success continued to follow the efforts of Evangelist G. C. Reid 
himself. His services were in such demand that he could not stay long 


* Ibid., 1842, p. 282. 


*Tbid., 1842, p. 283. 
*C. M., 1843, May. 
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in any one place. The following report from his pen, after a short 
mission in Glasgow, is illuminating :— 


“With much satisfaction I state that two most pleasing results 
have been obtained during this visit: first, the little congregation now 
assumes an appearance of unity, love and consolidation in its several 
parts, which it has never heretofore presented. Second, she has just 
about doubled the number of her members, who, renouncing the sects, 
have concluded to build on the only true foundation, the prophets and 
apostles. I may also here mention my conviction, that were the means 
continued for six months or more, there is nothing to prevent the erec- 
tion of a large congregation of disciples to the Lord in Glasgow. 
Sorry I am indeed that circumstances compel me to retire from this 
interesting field of labour; when numbers, whom we have been able 
but partially to awake, in all probability will just fall asleep again, 
when the sound of the Spirit is hushed.’”® 


Early in 1843 William Thompson, of Edinburgh, became the 
second evangelist in the field. While still a Scotch Baptist he had 
spent two years in London and Leeds, and happened to be a member 
in London when the young American, Wyeth, paid his historic visit 
and introduced the works of A. Campbell to William Jones. Return- 
ing to Edinburgh Thomson played a leading part in the formation of 


a “Church of Christ.”" As an evangelist, in one period of three 
months, he paid visits to Bathgate, Airdrie, Kilmarnock, Newmilns, 
Glasgow, Saltcoats, Sanquhar, Lanark, and Galashiels. In a letter 
to James Wallis he wrote :—‘A feeling seems to be gaining ground 
among the brethren that the arrangements regarding the labours of the 
Evangelists are somewhere defective. The visiting of so many places, 
and doing comparatively no good at any, seems to be felt as a great 
evil; and I must say that I myself participate in the same sentiment.’ 


In March, 1844, George Greenwell, of Bedlington, after a few 
months ministering with the Edinburgh church, became the third evan- 
gelist co-operating with the General Committee. J. Frost, secretary of 
the committee, reported :—“We have now three evangelists; but this 


number is by no means adequate to the wide field of labour that is 


before us... .’® 


* Christian Messenger, 1843, p. 64. 

__ "Thomson, in a series of articles in 1874 in the Christian Advocate, entitled “In- 
cidents Connected with the Early Dawning in Great Britain of the Current Reforma- 
tion,” mentions that there were at least seven Baptist parties in Edinburgh at that 
time, including the two Scotch Baptist groups. The arrival of Wallis’s Christian 
Messenger, followed by Campbell’s Christian Baptist had a great effect upon him and 
others; and ultimately they were compelled to leave the fold of the Scotch Baptists. 

°C. M., 1843, p. 384. 
* Ibid., 1844, p. 205. 
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A year later, however, there was only one evangelist. William 
Thomson had retired from the work, and G. C. Reid had sailed for 
America after a complete physical breakdown. (He died of con- 
sumption early in 1847.) Ina letter to James Wallis, dated June 27, 
1845, he wrote: “I can now say without fear of being accused of 
selfishness, as I shall never more be able to do the work of an evan- 
gelist, that we never can expect to see this Reformation prosper until 
the churches heartily unite in sending forth efficient labourers into 
the field.” His disappointment at the slow progress of the cause he 
had espoused is earlier shown in “An Address to the disciples.’”*° He 
had expected that “a proposal so simple, safe, noble, and God-like” 
would have been hailed with ecstatic delight by “all the sincere and 
intelligent of Christian professors.” Again he stressed the need for 
the appointment of local elders and deacons, and for the sending forth 
of evangelists. His diagnosis of the causes of inattention to these 
matters is interesting:—(1) Their strong criticism of “the various 
systems of priestly domination’ had driven many of the converts 
“from one fatal extreme to another equally fatal—from slavery to 
anarchy.” 


(2) “The prevailing political sentiments, especially among the 
working classes, of equal rights, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, etc., 
have been imported into many, if not all the congregations.” (3) “A 
spirit of vain desire on the part of some to obtrude themselves into 
offices for which they are utterly unqualified.” (4) ‘“Misapplied and 
perverted Scripture has by such parties been continually paraded and 
urged to confirm their unruly and licentious position.” 


Before the end of 1845 the Committee appointed at the meeting 
in Edinburgh in 1842 closed its arrangements, George Greenwell ac- 
cepting an engagement to work in Nottingham and vicinity under a 
local committee. It was the general opinion that the evangelistic 
scheme had failed through being too wide; inadequate contributions 
were partly due to the infrequency of the visits of the evangelists ; and 
district co-operation, which was first tried in Fife, and later extended 
to other districts, seemed to have better results."* During the three 
years of the national experiment the total contributions received by 
the Committee amounted to £403, the leading churches contributing 
being Nottingham (£111) and Chester (£40). 

Relations with the American Churches of Christ had continued to 
be fraternal. Wallis published in his Christian Messenger frequent 


” Christian Messenger, 1844, pp. 7-10. 
™ Christian Messenger and Family Magazine, 1845, pp. 143-146. 
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articles from Campbell, Scott, and other prominent American leaders; 
and in the “News” columns he gave excerpts from American journals. 
Frequent invitations had been sent to Alexander Campbell to visit his 
native Britain, and when it was known there was a possibility of his 
coming a fund was rapidly raised to meet the expenses. There were 
many in Britain who thought it not merely desirable but almost essen- 
tial to import American evangelists if success in Britain were to be 
attained. 

Meantime the more conservative element in Britain were being 
disturbed by some of the developments in America. Bethany College 
was considered by Campbell a necessity, if he were to secure an edu- 
cated ministry for his rapidly extending churches; but it was con- 
sidered an unhappy innovation by many British brethren. Further 
misgiving was aroused when the published debate of Campbell with 
N. L. Rice (1843) was examined, and it was discovered that, according 
to his own expressions in the debate, Campbell “had viewed with great 
satisfaction the fact that some Presbyterians, on their own responsi- 
bility, and that too without being the subjects of Christ’s one baptism, 
had sat down at the Lord’s Table with the disciples of Jesus.’”* Further 
light on Campbell’s position was copied into the May number of the 
Christian Messenger (1845),'* from Campbell’s own Millennial Har- 
binger for March, 1845, under the heading, “A. C.’s Change of Views.” 
It included extracts from his celebrated “Letter to the Widow of 
Lunanburgh,” of which the following is one paragraph :— 


“Should I find a Pedobaptist more intelligent in the Christian 
Scriptures, more spiritually minded, and more devoted to the Lord 
than a Baptist, or one immersed on a profession of the ancient faith, 
I could not hesitate a moment in giving the preference of my heart 
to him that loveth most. Did I act otherwise I should be a pure sec- 
tarian, a Pharisee among Christians. Still, I shall be asked, how do 
I know that any one loves my Master but by his obedience to His 
commandments? I answer, Jn no other way. But mark, I do not sub- 
stitute obedience to one commandment for universal, or even general 
obedience ; and should I see a sectarian Baptist, or a Pedobaptist, more 
spiritually minded, more generally conformed to the requisitions of the 
Messiah, than one who precisely acquiesces with me in the theory or 
practice of immersion as I teach, doubtless, the former, rather than the 
latter, would have my cordial approbation and love as a Christian. So 
I judge, and so I feel.” 


Explaining the practice of the American Disciples Campbell con- 
tinued :— 


* Christian Messenger, 1846, p. 86 
* Ibid., 1845, pp. 39-41. 
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“If I was asked the question in the year of Christ, 1845, ‘Do any 
of your churches admit unbaptized persons to communion?’ I would 
still answer, ‘Not one, as far as known to me’ . . . Professors of 
unblemished reputation, of Pedobaptist churches, are sometimes in- 
formed at our large meetings, that we do not suppose all unimmersed 
persons to be absolute aliens from the family of God, nor are they ab- 
solutely excluded from any participation with us in prayer or in the 
Lord’s Supper; on the contrary, if any of them take upon himself the 
responsibility, being satisfied in himself of his own baptism, to parti- 
cipate with us at a table which is not ours, but the Lord’s, we have no 
power to forbid him, and would not withhold from him the symbolic 
loaf and cup. But to make it a practice to receive such persons as 
members of our churches into regular communion is a practice un- 
known to me in any one church in the Reformation. . . . I am still 
pleased, indeed, to see Pedobaptists of good Christian character oc- 
casionally take upon themselves the responsibility to break the loaf 
with us in commendation of their love to their Saviour and us, because 
such persons, on a more intimate acquaintance, generally become dis- 
ciples of Christ, or withdraw from such intimacy.” 


The “neither invite nor debar” position thus defined has been 
characteristic of most of the American Disciples throughout their 
history, but no impression was made by its statement on the “close 
communion” practice of the British churches. Still, only a few months 
after its publication, an appeal appeared in the “Christian Messenger” 
(Nov., 1845) for funds towards the expenses of a visit from Campbell, 
and within a few weeks twenty-seven congregations sent one hundred 
and seventy pounds, plus further promises. 


In 1847 the great American leader, accompanied by James Hen- 
shall, spent a few months in this country. Large halls were engaged, 
and good audiences were secured; but so many places were included 
in the itinerary that the stay in any one place was necessarily short, 
and no large numerical gains were recorded. But the movement was 
given its first great publicity in Britain. In Scotland this was increased 
by a determined attack on the personal character of Campbell by the 
secretary of the Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Society, who placarded him 
in every town he visited in Scotland as a friend and supporter of the 
slave owners in America, and who (by further charges which later he 
also failed to substantiate) succeeded in having Campbell put in Glas- 
gow Prison, when the latter refused to give security that he would 
not leave the country pending a trial for libel. A higher court declared 
this imprisonment illegal, and Campbell was released after a week. 
He concluded his itinerary by visiting his native Ireland and then pre- 
siding at Chester over a “Co-operation Meeting” attended by repre- 
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sentatives from twenty-six of the churches (13 English, 5 Welsh, 7 
Scottish, 1 Irish).** 


Campbell’s opinion on the state of the cause in Britain can be 
partly inferred from the nature of his chairman’s remarks. He stressed 
the need for effectually proclaiming the gospel. 


_ “Tt can be done efficiently only by selecting qualified persons, 
entirely devoted to the work. None can excel in two businesses. 
Christ’s work also is all-important, and ought not to be attended to 
as a merely secondary consideration. . . . We must then have a valiant, 
a faithful, an educated corps. I mean not a collegiate, but an ecclesias- 
tical education. Let them be men mighty in the scriptures—men who 
can use the sword of the Spirit well. Qualified men. Men of 


a 

Over £350 had been raised to meet the expenses of the two Ameri- 
can visitors, double what was required, and £100 of the balance was 
voted by the Meeting to Bethany College, of which Campbell was 
President, and the remaining £80 was voted as the nucleus of a revived 
General Evangelistic Fund. Campbell was requested “to select from 
the American churches a brother who, in his judgment, is the most 
suitable to labour among the congregations in England.” Fourteen 
of the churches promised a total of £180 to the fund for 1848. 

This assembly was only the second of the kind (five years after 
the first), but it was decided to meet again in the following year at 
Glasgow, and there has been an Annual Meeting ever since. 

In spite of all the weaknesses, the churches had increased from 
fifty in 1842 to eighty in 1847, and the membership from 1,300 to 
2,300. One reason for this may be found in this tribute by W. K. 
Pendleton (son-in-law of A. Campbell, who visited Britain in 1846 
for a few weeks and reported his impressions to the American Millen- 
nial Harbinger, of which he was joint editor) :— 


“One of the very best features in the state of the controversy in 
Great Britain is the prayerful and anxious zeal for the cause, felt and 
cherished, not only by the principal men, but by the great mass of the 
churches. Every man and woman, if not a public, is at least a warm 
and zealous private preacher of reformation. Nor does their conduct, 
as is too often the case, neutralise their doctrine. By a good example 
they show forth the beauty of holiness, and in their good works and _ 
piety, as well as by their exhortations, lead others to glorify God.’”” 


In the same report Pendleton has an interesting criticism of the 


“ Christian Messenger, 1847, pp. 494-500. 
* Christian Messenger, 1847, pp. 46-47. 
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practice amongst some of the British congregations (inherited from 
the Glasites) of making their order of worship follow the order in 
Acts 2, 42. He writes: 


“When we are told, “They (the disciples) continued steadfast in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers,’ it will not do to conclude that these various duties and privi- 
leges must always be attended to in the order in which they happen 
to be mentioned by the historian,—that in coming together in a con- 
gregational capacity, we must first attend to instruction in the ‘Apostles’ 
doctrine,’ then contribute to the ‘fellowship,’ next celebrate the Lord's 
death, and finally conclude with ‘prayer.’ It is plain that it was no 
intention of the historian to do anything more than state the points of 
general and important bearing in the practice of the primitive Chris- 
tians, without the least reference to the order of time or sequence in 
which they were attended to by them; and that he did not mean, in so 
doing, to give us any formal ritual of service, either as followed by 
them or as proper to be urged upon their successors in time to come. 
Not only is this evident, but also that he did not mean to be understood 
as even naming all the things which were of uniform practice in their 
congregational assemblies ; for there is no specific mention of singing, 
or exhortation, or reproof, nor indeed of edification and social wor- 
ship of any kind.” 


Pendleton also criticised the custom of not naming particular 


persons to lead in the ‘prayers.’ 
James Wallis, in an editorial comment on the above, remains firm 


on both points. He writes: 


“The voluntary prayers of the brethren, we suppose, is that to 
which he objects, and which he thinks is open to abuse. So it is, in 
some circumstances. After seven years’ practice, we approve of both, 
and have long adopted the plan of giving an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the voluntary and solicited prayers of the brethren. The 
Apostles’ doctrine,—the fellowship,—the breaking of bread,—and the 
prayers of the brethren—was the order of the first churches. Acts 2, 
42. This may become a ritual—a mere ceremony—like any other 
order. But not, however, if the brethren are spiritually minded and 
lively in the faith. Being of divine appointment it is not so likely to 
dwindle into mere formality as that order which is merely of human 
arrangement.’”® 


This difference in viewpoint between the British and American 
brethren is explained by the system of “mutual ministry” practised by 
the Glasites and Scotch Baptists and adopted by the British Churches 
of Christ; and on the other hand by the fact that the pioneers of the 


* Christian Messenger, 1847, p. 48. 
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American movement were mostly clergymen in other churches before 
their adoption of Reformation views. 


Their difference in emphasis on the question of close communion 
has much the same explanation. The British churches were adhering 
to the viewpoint of the Glasites and the Scotch Baptists, and, incident- 
ally, of almost every Christian denomination in Britain at that time; 
whereas the American Disciples owed their origin to an urge for 
Christian union, an urge which had manifested itself in a desire to 
invite all Christians to the one Table, even before they had developed 
their special Disciple theology. 

The evolution in A. Campbell's views may partly be explained by 
his gradual Americanisation. His earliest writings were much more 
in harmony with the views of the British churches than his later ones, 
and the American churches developed much more on the lines of his 
later writings. Both groups of churches believed in the motto: “Where 
the Scriptures speak, we speak; where they are silent, we are silent.” 
In practice this mean that the British churches were reluctant to in- 
troduce anything not mentioned in the Scriptures; whereas the Ameri- 
can application gradually developed into: ‘‘Where the Scriptures 
speak, we are silent; where they are silent, we speak.”’ 


II. Theological Formulation 


As we have already noted, the beginnings of the British movement 
were scholarly; intellectual values were stressed in the writings of 
McLean, Jones, and Wallis. A survey of the contributions to Wallis’s 
Christian Messenger by other writers shows that there were numerous 
Bible students and thinkers amongst the pioneer members. Only deep 
conviction brought them into the new Movement, for nothing was to 
be gained in the way of worldly advantage from their new association. 
Their independence of character meant too that they would not blindly 
follow any leader, but had to be convinced by rational evidence before 
adopting further changes. As the churches and membership increased, 
the editor threw his columns open for the discussion of many ques- 
tions. It was not essential, of course, that there should be uniformity 
of belief or practice in all details; but gradually there came into exist- 
ence a general agreement about many items of faith and order, and 
an understanding not to expect agreement on certain other questions. 


Of great influence too in guiding the thought of the young brother- 
hood were the works of Alexander Campbell, and particularly his com- 


’ 


pact volume, ““The Christian System.” Practically every problem that 
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could arise amongst the churches had been discussed by him within its 
pages, and his views were well studied. 

As the Annual General Meetings became established, bringing 
leaders together from all parts of the country, the exchange of views 
face to face did much to clarify the issues, besides creating a friendly 
intimacy and family spirit which still remain characteristic of the 
community. 

The dominant idea of the British Reformers was a restoration of 
New Testament Christianity. This implied an abandonment of creeds 
and confessions, so tenaciously held by most Protestant sects at that 
time ; and also the recognition of the Bible as a historical book. Camp- 
bell had taught them, “On opening any book in the sacred Scriptures, 
consider first the historical circumstances of the book. These are the 
order, the title, the author, the date, the place, and the occasion of it.”"' 
Though commonplace to the Bible student of our day, this instruction 
of Campbell was new doctrine to most Christians of his day, and was 
misunderstood by many of his opponents. Following his lead, the 
Reformers recognised three dispensations—the Patriarchal, the Jewish 
and the Christian ; and the New Testament they regarded in particular 
as the guide book for the Christian. This did not mean that they 
ceased to have respect for the Old Testament. They considered a 
knowledge of it essential for the proper understanding of the New 
Testament. But they maintained that Christians were not bound by 
the Law of Moses; the ten commandments, as such, were not the 
Christian moral code; they claimed that Christ had fulfilled the Law, 
and superseded it with a freedom from the Law. To the charge that 
this gave license for immoral conduct they replied that the Christian 
moral law was far superior to the other, for it was a law of union 
with Christ, in which a man becomes dead to sin. From the beginning 
of the movement the Churches of Christ have insisted upon a high 
moral standard for all their members, and those who had moral lapses 
had to undergo the discipline of the church.”* 


The Reformers made a distinction between the seventh-day 
Sabbath of the Jews and the first-day (Lord’s Day) of the Christians, 
and did not consider themselves bound by the Sabbatarian customs of 
many of their contemporaries. At the same time they recognised the 
sacredness of the Lord’s Day, and the obligation of Christians to meet 
on that day to remember their Lord. 


* Campbell’s “The Christian System” (English Edition), p. 18. 
* See appendix, “Minutes of the Church of Christ at Kirkcaldy.” 
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The differentiation between the former dispensations and the 
Christian one had been used by Campbell in his debates with Walker 
and MacCalla to support his argument that the analogy between baptism 
and circumcision was a mistake. Churches of Christ have continued 
to oppose infant baptism, and have been strengthened in their opposi- 
tion by the clear line they have drawn between the Old and New 
Testaments or Covenants. 

The claim has been made that the greatest contribution Churches 
of Christ made to religious thought was in their doctrine of conver- 
sion. In this connection Principal Robinson writes: 


“In their doctrine of conversion—bound up as it is with the doc- 
trine of baptism—we have that which divides them from all other 
organised Christian bodies; on the one hand from Catholics and on 
the other from Protestants. . . . To this doctrine Churches of Christ 
have clung tenaciously from the beginning of the Movement. How- 
ever much they may have differed on minor points, they have been 
united here. Although, like Baptists, they practise immersion and 
reject Infant Baptism, their doctrine of Baptism, and their teaching 
about its connection with conversion and regeneration, separate them 
from all other immersionists. Indeed it is much more like the doctrine 
of Baptism which has been accepted in the Catholic Church from the 
earliest ages; for if members of Churches of Christ accept anything 
they certainly accept the affirmation of the Nicene Creed, ‘We believe 
in one Baptism for the remission of sins.’ And, as the Anglican cate- 
chism professes, they firmly believe that faith and repentance are 
necessary pre-requisites to Baptism; but, unlike all the Catholic 
Churches—Anglican, Roman, and Eastern—they do not allow that 
faith and repentance can be exercised by proxy. They therefore reject 
Infant Baptism; first because historically it had no part in the original 
Christian System, and secondly because it violates that principle of 
Christ’s religion which demands personal choice on the part of all 
His followers.”*® 


With regard to the ordinance or sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
Churches of Christ continued what they had learned from the Glasites 
and Scotch Baptists, emphasising the Lord’s Supper as the central act 
of worship every Lord’s Day. In this service the Church, as a royal 
priesthood, offers worship to God through the great High Priest her 
Lord.*® Concerning the Supper, Campbell stated these seven proposi- 
tions :—*" 

(1) There is a house on earth, called the house of God. 

(2) Inthe house of God there is always the table of the Lord. 

*“What Churches of Christ Stand For,” pp. 57-58. 


* “What Churches of Christ Stand For,” p. 87 
* Campbell, “Christian System,” pp. 317-328. 
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(3) On the Lord’s table there is of necessity but one loaf. 
(4) All Christians are members of the house or family of God, 
are called and constituted a holy and royal priesthood, and may, there- 
fore, bless God for the Lord’s table, its loaf, and cup—approach it 
without fear, and partake of it with joy as often as they please, in 
remembrance of the death of their Lord and -Saviour. 

(5) The one loaf must be broken before the saints feed upon it, 
Which has obtained for this institution the name of ‘breaking the loaf.’ 

(6) The breaking of the loaf and the drinking of the cup are 
commemorative of the Lord’s death. 

(7) The breaking of the one loaf, and the joint participation of 
the cup of the Lord, in commemoration of the Lord’s death, usually 
called ‘the Lord’s Supper,’ is an instituted part of the worship and 
edification of all Christian congregations in all their stated meetings. 

The Glasite and Scotch Baptist views on Church Order were ac- 
cepted in the main, one exception was with regard to evangelists. 
Whereas Glas held that Evangelists (along with Apostles and Pro- 
phets) were extraordinary officers and therefore only temporary 
ministers of the Church, Campbell included Evangelists along with 
Bishops and Deacons as ordinary officers, and therefore belonging 
to the permanent ministry of the Church. He contended that there 
must be officers while there are offices or services to be performed.” 
Bishops and deacons are required for the care of the local congrega- 
tions; evangelists or missionaries for the planting of new churches. 
It took some time for this argument of Campbell to be generally 
adopted by the pioneer churches of the British movement, and this 
partly explains their lukewarmness to the co-operative plans for 
evangelisation. 

Like the Glasites, Churches of Christ were opposed to ‘profes- 
sionalism’ in the ministry. The method by which a man earns his liv- 
ing should not be the factor to determine whether he belongs to the 
‘ministry’ or the ‘laity.’ The Reformers were not opposed to the 
principle of paying an officer, where deemed necessary, for his services 
to the church; but they believed in having a plurality of ministers in 
one church, of equal status, and ordained in the same way, and per- 
forming the same functions, whether or not they were earning their 
living by secular employment. Moreover, as most of their congrega- 
tions were small, it was inevitable that the majority of their officers 
should be performing their duties gratuitously. 

They stressed the value of “mutual ministry,” that is, “the right 


™ Campbell's “Christian System,” p. 85. 
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of all who are duly qualified and gifted, to read, pray, and preach in 
the worship of the church, even though they are not called and 
ordained to the sacred offices of Presbyter or Deacon.’’** 


Nevertheless they had the same ‘high’ doctrine of the pastoral of- 
fice as the Glasites. They too believed that the ministry is God’s gift 
to His Church, invested with divine authority, possessing functions 
which may not be asumed by any except those specially chosen and 
ordained to office.** 


“While, then, the Christian system allows every man ‘as he has 
received a gift to minister as a good steward of the manifold grace of 
God,’ it makes provision for choosing and setting apart qualified 
persons for all its peculiar services, necessary to its own edification 
and comfort, as well as to its usefulness in the world.’’”” 

The congregations were to choose their own pastors, but they 
were to be submissive to them once they were chosen and ordained. 
As Campbell said, “Whatever rights, duties, or privileges are con- 
ferred on particular persons cannot of right belong to those who have 
transferred them, any more than a person can both give and keep the 
same thing.’’*® 


One ‘high’ view of the Glasites was not accepted by the young 
Churches of Christ, namely, that the Lord’s Supper could only be 
observed under the presidency of an elder. Congregations without 
elders were regarded as churches, but churches which were not yet set 
in order. In small congregations it was sometimes impossible to find 
men with the scriptural qualifications for the eldership. Frequently, 
in such cases, the most suitable men available were chosen but not 
ordained, and given the title, Presidents. They were generally ap- 
pointed for a limited period of office the hope being that thereafter it 
might be possible to have elders. Sometimes only one elder or presi- 
dent was appointed, presumably because he was deemed the only 
person suitable. In the report of the Annual General Meeting at Glas- 
gow, in 1848,” eighty-seven churches appeared on the list. Of these 
ten had one elder or pastor, six had two elders, and one had three; 
twenty-two churches reported having one president, ten had two presi- 
dents, and seven had more than two. The remaining thirty-one 
churches seemingly had no appointed elders or presidents. 

* Robinson, “What Churches of Christ Stand For,” p. 80. 

“See section on Glasites, chapter I. 

= Fennell “The Christian System,” p. 89. 


* Ibid., 
” British. Millennial Harbinger, successor to Christian Messenger, 1848, pp. 528- 





CHAPTER IV 


THe Mippie Pertop.—Part I 
I. A Period of Contention 


The years following the visit of Alexander Campbell to Great 
Britain and Ireland might have been expected to be years of progress, 
but, in quite an unexpected way, they became a period of confusion 
and disruption. Campbell was unsuccessful in his efforts to find a 
suitable evangelist or evangelists to send to the help of the British 
churches, but instead there came across the Atlantic Dr. John Thomas, 
a Disciple (or ex-Disciple) who had been a frequent contributor to 
the monthly periodicals of Jones and Wallis. He had been a Scotch 
Baptist in England before emigrating, as a young man, to America, 
where he joined the Disciples. He developed certain views which 
were unpopular amongst the Disciples, but in accordance with their 
practice he was allowed to hold them without any attempt at “heresy 
hunting.” Gradually, however, he began to rebaptize those who 
adopted his special views, claiming that their former baptism was in- 
valid for lack of sufficient previous knowledge. This naturally led 
to some estrangement between him and many of the Disciples’ leaders. 

In 1848 he arrived in Britain, and sought fellowship with the 
“Churches of Christ” in London and Nottingham. When they came 
to know from American sources of his attitude to the main body of 
Disciples they refused to have fellowship with him," and, on his 
appearing at the General Annual Meeting at Glasgow in September 
of that year as a “deputy” from the church at Lincoln, his presence 
was challenged.” A special committee which was appointed to deal 
with the difficulty decided, by a majority, that the church at Lincoln 
had acted imprudently in deputing Dr. Thomas. 


Many of the churches, however, were willing to give him a hear- 
ing, and during the next two years he was very busily engaged in his 
special propaganda. In a farewell letter to “The Gospel Banner,” 
dated September 26, 1850, he reported: 

“T have travelled through this island thrice; addressed the people 


250 times, averaging an hour and a half each time; talked with them 
at Soirees and in private about the Kingdom, etc.; written an octavo 


* British Millennial Harbinger, 1850, p. 476. _ 

* Ibid., 1848: Report of General Annual Meeting, pp. 528-531. 

* A rival journal to the B. M. H., published for four years, 1848-1851. Independ- 
ent of Dr. Thomas, but gave him considerable publicity. 
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volume on the Kingdom, of upwards of 400 pages; published hundreds, 
yes, thousands of ephemeral articles for gratuitous circulation ; written 
a multitude of letters; and last, though not least, have published a 
pamphlet of forty pages octavo, entitled, “The Wisdom of the Clergy 
proved to be Folly’ . . . I have sent copies of this pamphlet to the 
principal bishops, including the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Mr. Gorham, certain lords and members of the committee of Privy 
Council, and to all the daily and weekly London Journals, and principal 
religious magazines.” 


Dr. Thomas became the founder of the Christadelphians (some- 
times called Thomasites). He denied the existence of a personal 
devil, and the immortality of the soul, believing in ‘Conditional Im- 
mortality’ to be bestowed upon the faithful of all ages when Christ 
returns. He insisted on the plenary inspiration of the Bible, the real 
death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, His resurrection and ascension; 
and looked for His return to the earth to reign on the throne of David 
over the converted and restored twelve tribes of Israel and all nations. 
He believed that death is a state of entire unconsciousness, terminated 
by a corporal resurrection for those who have become related to Christ 
through faith and obedience, or are responsible for His rejection. 
Those accepted after the judgment reign for ever with Christ over 
the nations, those rejected die the second death.* 


The presentation of his views amongst the British Churches of 
Christ did not win for Dr. Thomas many of the leading personalities ; 
but a spirit of contention was stirred up, and “considerable havoc 
among the churches resulted, especially in Scotland.’’® Seven churches 
in Scotland went out of existence (including all in Ayrshire), and 
others were numerically weakened (including Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Cupar). In certain districts of England there were similar results. 
After a few years however the situation cleared, and progress in num- 
bers recommenced. 


In the 1892 Conference Paper reviewing “Fifty Years’ Work,” 
and referring to this period, David King wrote: 


(Dr. Thomas’s campaign) “was more than sufficient to account 
for the non-increase of this period. But good was done—the Fort was 
held, the false doctrine unmasked, and, by 1856 or soon after, Thomas- 
ism, under its various names, had become, as it remains, but of small 
power against us. But the conflict was severe; it was thrown upon 
us when we were left without an evangelist and had to be met solely by 
brethren engaged in the ordinary business of life.” 


: Chamber’s Encyclopaedia. 
Jubilee Conference, 1892. Conference Paper, “Fifty Years’ Work.” 
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II. Evangelisation 


In the same Conference Paper we are told that “applications were 
repeatedly made to America for preachers, but in vain, and the churches 
here almost unanimously decided in favour of local and district work.” 
David King himself was given the position of an evangelist in the 
London church, and, from 1848 onwards, he gave up Saturday and 
Monday in each week from business “‘to the ministry of the Word in 
and out of the Church.” In like manner William MacDougall la- 
boured in Newcastle-on-‘yne. Both of these men were to play out- 
standing parts in later years. In 1852 Francis Hill of Sunderland 
began to evangelise in connection with the churches at Chester, Wrex- 
ham, etc. While engaged at Shrewsbury, in 1854, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a young Baptist minister, Joseph Bryant Rotherham, 
whose change of views on the design of baptism led him to resign his 
pastorate at Wem in Shropshire, join the Disciples, and soon after- 
wards take up service as one of their evangelists." Mr. Rotherham was 
already a competent scholar, and was later to earn a considerable repu- 
tation as the translator of ‘““The Emphasised Bible.” 


In 1855 there was a change of policy. A Lancashire committee 
had raised a large sum of money with a view to planting a church in 
Manchester, and had arranged to put four evangelists in that field. 
The General Annual Meeting approved of the effort, and the commit- 
tee already operating was constituted a General Evangelist Committee. 
The first chairman, Gilbert Y. Tickle of Liverpool, presided over its 
deliberations for thirty-three years." Two of the four evangelists 
(Hill and Sinclair) were soon withdrawn from the Manchester effort; 
but Rotherham remained for many months and King for nearly two 
years, till the young church was considered strong enough to manage 
without evangelistic help. King then reported as follows :—* 


“Having been in Manchester for nearly two years, and having to 
do with every member of the church, having watched over the church 
from the first day of its existence, and knowing more of its members 
than any other person does or can, knowing what it might do, what it 
cannot do, what there is a danger of its doing—what are its resources, 
what are its wants—you will not be surprised when I say that leaving 
Manchester was to me a deeply painful step. . . . This is not to be 
taken, however, as a complaint, for while sympathy said stay, judgment 
said go. . . . It was expedient for them as well as for the cause get- 


*“Memoir of David King,” p. 8. 

* Rothesham’s “Reminiscences,” pp. 22-30. 
* Christian Advocate, 1888, p. 227. 

*B. M. H., 1857, p. 205. 
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erally that I should leave, at least for a time. Your readers will be glad 
to know that I left upwards of 50 members living in peace and love.” 


In 1858 King and Rotherham again joined forces in an attempt 
to set up a church in Birmingham. This was even more successful, and, 
for the remainder of his life (36 years) David King made Birmingham 
his headquarters. The 11 members reported in 1858 increased to 326 
in 1860. This was largely due to the winning of a whole Baptist con- 
gregation, but there were also over 100 baptisms in the second year. 
Later, the new congregation withdrew, but within ten years the num- 
bers had risen again to 381 members. During that decade the evan- 
gelist visited other towns for special efforts, notably Leicester and 
Wolverhampton.*® When the General Evangelist Committee desired 
him to go in 1869 to Liverpool for a year he preferred to remain in 
Birmingham and resigned his connection with the Committee. He 
continued his supervision of the Birmingham work under the Birming- 
ham District Association, then formed, until 1882, when he resigned, 
partly to be released for other work and partly so as to encourage 
complete organisation. There were then three churches in the city, 
with 500 members."* By that time Leicester had two churches and 
300 members; and Manchester four churches and 230 members.”” 


J. B. Rotherham, between his co-operative efforts with David 
King in Manchester and Birmingham, laboured as an evangelist chiefly 
in Wales, with Newton as his home. In most of his journeys he was 
accompanied by Edward Evans, who would address the audience in 
Welsh, Rotherham following with a discourse in English.* In 1859 
a newly-formed Scottish Evangelist Committee invited Rotherham 
north, and he remained in their service until 1868, when he accepted a 
secular post with a London publishing firm. 

In 1855, the year when the Manchester effort was begun and the 
General Evangelist Committee was constituted, a fresh appeal was 
made to America for evangelistic help,“* and in the following year 
there was further correspondence, it being suggested that, if necessary, 
David King would cross the Atlantic to raise the funds ;** but nothing 
tangible accrued. It became more evident that the British churches 
would have to depend on their home talent. 

Scotland, after the Glasgow Annual Meeting in 1848, had not 


* “Memoir of David King,” p. 12. 

* [bid., p. 13. 

7 Ecclesiastical Observer, 1882, p. 217. 

- Rotherham’s “Reminiscences,” p. 34. 
British Millennial Harbinger, 1856, p. 194. 

* Ibid., p. 552. 
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sent representatives to the Annual Meeting, and did not share in the 
formation of the General Evangelist Committee. The Fife and Dis- 
trict Churches had been organised for group evangelisation from 18.46, 
with occasional breaks ; but seldom had they an evangelist working for 
them full time. They put forward at the Glasgow (1848) Meeting 
; a resolution, unanimously adopted, recommending the formation of 
Districts for the purpose of co-operation in evangelistic enterprises, 
At their instigation a first Scottish Conference was held in Cupar in 
1857..° Thomas Hughes Milner of Edinburgh was a new star on 
the horizon, considered to be the strongest force since G. C. Reid, and 
q his influence on the thought of the Scottish churches began to be felt. 











His father, Dr. Milner, a dispensing physician, in Leith died in 
1835, leaving a widow with eleven children. Thomas, the seventh, was 
then ten years old. His mother opened a general drapery shop and 
achieved success. Thomas, who was gentle and obliging and remark- 
ably clever as a boy, joined the business and in his early manhood 
became its manager. Converted at the age of 17 and immersed in the 
Bristo Place Baptist Church he joined the “Evangelical Union’ or 
““Morrisonians’’ (who were organised just at that time). Two years 
later he joined a new Baptist congregation under a Mr. Johnson, who 
had left his Baptist charge in Cupar because of his convictions on close 
communion. For ten years Thomas was a very active member of the 
Baptists. He was given considerable scope within the denomination 
as a public speaker, and, for a short time, he edited a Baptist monthly, 
The Evangelist. Before he was 20 he had written and published The 
Gospel Guide, intended to lead the anxious inquirer into the peace of 
the gospel.” 

















In 1854, having acquired views against the ‘one man system”’ and 
the recognition of unconverted men as worshippers, he separated from 
the Baptists, and, with eleven others, met for worship in his mother's 
parlour; but the number soon increased, and in 1855 they began to 
meet in Nicholson Street Hall, Edinburgh. There the number of 
members was greatly multiplied, and in 1861 the congregation moved 
into new premises in Roxburgh Place, able to seat 700; where, shortly 
afterwards, they were joined by the older Church of Christ congrega- 
tion which had been meeting in South Bridge Hall since 1840."* The 
latter had had a somewhat chequered career, dissension having arisen 














* Christian Advocate, 1857, pp. 37-40. 
* “Memoir of T. H. Milner,” British Harbinger, 1866, p. 274. 
* Christian Advocate, 1874, p. 3. 
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in 1849, half of the 80 members leaving to worship separately. A re- 
union took place in 1852, but Thomasism reduced their numbers again, 
till in 1859 there were only 49. The amalgamation in 1861 gave a 
church of several hundred members, with T. H. Milner as leader." 


In 1855 he published his principal work, “The Messiah’s Min- 
istry,” an exhaustive treatise on New Testament worship and service. 
It fully sets forth the various points on which he differed from the 
popular order of things. 


Retiring from business at the age of 33 he devoted all his energies, 
without remuneration, to the cause he had adopted. In 1857 he 
founded a penny magazine, named The Christian Advocate, and a chil- 
dren's magazine, named The Sunbeam. He continued to publish these 
monthlies till the end of 1865, a few months before his death at the 
early age of 40. 

Much of his time he spent in visiting the Scottish Churches of 
Christ, uniting and consolidating them in a manner not previously 
experienced. He was instrumental in organising an Annual Scottish 
Conference, of which he himself was the secretary. After his la- 
mented and unexpected death the Committee paid him this tribute: 


“It was chiefly through Bro. Milner that our existing organisation 
for evangelistic purposes was commenced, and he was the active agent 
in stirring up our churches to a sense of their duty in reference to the 
preaching of the gospel. The Executive Committee generally approved 
of all his suggestions, and left the carrying of them into effect to 
his willing hands.”’*° 

He paid occasional visits to England also, especially at the times 
of Annual Conference; and, with his wife, he paid a visit in 1862 to 
Australia, where he greatly stimulated the young churches which had 
been formed there.”* 

Under the newly-formed Scottish Committee there laboured, in 
addition to J. B. Rotherham, a second evangelist, Charles Abercrombie, 
who was formerly a schoolmaster and a Baptist. After a visit to 
America he accepted an appointment as teacher at Drumclair in the 
parish of Slamannan, Stirlingshire. He soon began to preach in the 
open air to the miners, and a remarkable awakening took place, over 
80 persons being baptized in 1859.”* In 1860 a second church was 
founded at Bo'ness, where his brother-in-law, John Nimmo, coal- 
master, became the leader. Soon afterwards Abercrombie yielded 

* British Millennial Harbinger, 1861, p. 257. 
” British Harbinger, 1866, p. 285. 


* Various reports in Christian Advocate, 1863. 
* Ibid., 1859, p. 219. 
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to urgent appeals to give himself wholly to the work of an evangelist. 
Largely through his efforts small churches were founded in Bathgate, 
Crofthead, Whitburn, and Hamilton.”* 


Frequently Abercrombie and Rotherham worked together in 
evangelistic campaigns, and both became well known amongst the 
Scottish churches. An important recruit was gained in the person of 
Alexander Brown, a young man at Crofthead, who, in 1863, was as- 
sociated with them in the work, and at the same time was guided in 
his studies. This plan was later developed, several young men being 
attached as student preachers to the evangelists, and at the time of his 
death T. H. Milner had inaugurated an Education Fund for the 
training of such men.” 

The meteoric rise of Milner to the leadership of the Scottish 
Churches, while a tribute to his spiritual and mental powers, was also 
indicative of a weakness of those churches. Being creedless they were 
exposed to the danger of being influenced by the unorthodox views 
of those won to their membership. Milner had strong views regard- 
ing the responsibility of every church member, and asserted that no 
church ought to elect elders or deacons, every senior member being 
‘ipso facto’ an elder. This doctrine, which David King called the 
“Plymouthian Leaven,’** never became the general view of the 
churches, but it increased the indifference of a considerable number as 
to forms of ministry in the Church.” There is evidence that Milner’s 
views were modified by contact with the Churches of Christ, both in 
the matter of local church government and in respect of co-operation 
between the churches.** His premature death was a great blow, and 
diverted to Birmingham certain activities which had centered around 


him in Edinburgh. 

George Greenwell, one of the first evangelists, had been out of 
touch with the churches for some years, but returned in 1860 and served 
with some of the churches in Liverpool for a short time, before joining 
the staff of the General Evangelist Committee in 1861. A letter in his 
own handwriting,” dated 24th Oct. 1862, mentions that there was dif- 
ficulty that year in the Committee being able to support fully their staff 
of three evangelists (King, Evans and himself), partly because of the 

* Ibid., 1861, 1862, 1863. 

* Tbid., 1863, p. 80, p. 293; also British Harbinger, 1866, p. 288. 

* See “Memoirs of David King,” p. 239. 

* See James Anderson’s “Outlines of My Life,” p. 184. 

* Cf. C. A., 1858, pp. 234-235 with his later work as secretary of Scottish Evan- 


gelist Committee; also C. A4., 1857, pp. 216-218, with C. A., 1860, p. 236. 
* Lent, with a number of others, for the purpose of this study, by Mr. Herbert A. 


Evans, Leamington Spa. 
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Lancashire distress arising out of the American Civil War. By the 
following year however there were two more evangelists at work, 
namely, Henry S. Earl and Henry Exley, and the Committee were 
able to say: “We cannot say now that our greatest need is qualified 
preachers.” 


Earl was an Englishman who had been resident in the United 
States for some time and had graduated M. A. in Bethany College. 
He had with him letters of commendation from Alexander Campbell 
and other leaders, and laboured very successfully in many places before 
sailing to Australia in 1864, where he was to do a very notable work. 


Although there were so few evangelists available, during the de- 
cade 1855-1865 the number of churches co-operating increased from 
70 to 100, and the membership from 2,000 to 4,000, an evidence that 
there were many earnest and capable workers in addition to the evan- 
gelists. Another side to the picture, however, is revealed in the fact 
that only ten of the thirty new churches founded in that decade are 
still in existence. Some of the missing twenty are accounted for by 
the emigration of their leaders, others by amalgamation with other 
congregations, but the majority by the lack of a continued virile 
leadership. 

In the period 1865-67 there died a number of the pioneers who 
had guided the movement from its infancy. John Davies of Molling- 
ton passed away in 1865. In 1866 Alexander Campbell died in 
America, and the following year James Wallis passed to his rest. 

David King, in a tribute at the time of Wallis’s death, said :—- 
“In our recently removed brother we have had not a merely devoted 
Christian, but one who, in the providence of God, has been enabled, 
directly or indirectly, to promote a return to the faith, order, and 
discipline of the Church of Christ to a larger extent than any other, 
living or dead, whose name has been enrolled with those in this country 
who during the last twenty-five years have pleaded a return in all 
things to the good laws and right statutes of the Apostolic Church.’’”® 


In the same sermon he gave an outline of Wallis’s career. Born 
at Kettering in 1793 and serving his apprenticeship as a tailor, he 
joined the Baptist Church in 1812. Two years later, to avoid military 
service, he removed to Leicester, and in 1816 to Nottingham. He 
remained with the Baptists until 1834, when he joined the Scotch 
Baptists, thereby becoming a reader of William Jones’s Harbinger 


* British Harbinger, 1867, p. 221. 
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and through its pages learning of A. Campbell and the American Dis- 
ciples. He was a man of 43 when he left the Scotch Baptists and as- 
sumed the editorship of The Christian Messenger and Reformer in the 
beginning of 1837. Amidst his cares as a business man he managed 
to continue as Editor of the monthly magazine under its various titles 
until the end of 1861, when declining strength led him to transfer 
the British Millennial Harbinger to David King, who thereafter acted 
as editor till his death in 1894. 


Wallis also edited the first Hymn Book of the young churches, 
publishing in 1841 “A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for the use of 
the Disciples of Jesus Christ.’ Referring to this book the Editors of 
the “Christian Hymnary,” 1938, write: 


“It is interesting to note certain things about the excellent Pre- 
face which James Wallis wrote to his book;** for in it he sets forth 
some matters which belong to the characteristic genius of the witness 
of Churches of Christ. He begins by saying, ‘in preparing the follow- 
ing selection of Psalms and Hymns, we have aimed at correctness of 
sentiment, rather than beauty of poetry; believing that our ascriptions 
of praise are much more acceptable to our heavenly Father, when 
founded on what He has done, is doing, and has promised to do, rather 
than by singing what is only the offspring of poetical imagination.’ ” 


Whilst, in its own quaint way, this is a little hard on ‘poetical 
imagination,’ it does declare two things quite definitely. First it makes 
clear the fact that the chief consideration in the selection of hymns is 
correctness of doctrine. They must first of all be Christian in senti- 
ment. Secondly, it sets forth quite clearly that Christian Doctrine con- 
sists of facts—the things which have been done by God, are being done 
by Him, and which He has promised to do. What we are concerned 
with is the Holy Action of God in creation and redemption. This is 
an emphasis and a simplification which was made by John Glas in the 
18th century and later by all our Fathers in the Faith; and now in 
these latter days it has come to be the burden of most theologians in 
every Church. Further, there is in this sentence from Wallis’s Preface 
(and it is illustrated in his collection of Psalms and Hymns and again 
emphasised later in the Preface) a definite recognition of the eschato- 
logical nature of the Christian Faith and of the Christian interpreta- 
tion of history. The things which have been done—the definitive facts 
of the Christian Faith—are related to, and one with, the things which 
are being done, and the things which are yet to be done. Here again 


” Quoted in full in The Christian Messenger, 1841, pp. 316-317. 
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is an anticipation in recognition of a truth which is now everywhere 
accepted by wise Christian scholars. 

A further sentence in Wallis’s Preface is worthy of quotation 
because it emphasises another fundamental characteristic of the wit- 
ness of Churches of Christ: 


“We have endeavoured also to avoid including hymns, the chief 
subject of which is expressive of ourselves, or addressed to any of the 
Christian virtues; feeling confident there is not anything that can be 
said about our frail selves, in the least worthy to be mentioned, in 
praise to Him who has called all flesh as grass, and the glory of man 
as the flower of grass. Here we have a clear expression of the fact 
that the subject and the object of Church praise is not ourselves, but 
God. Praise is to be objective and not subjective. This was, of course, 
the characteristic of Primitive Christian worship.” 


Extended editions of Wallis’s hymnbook were issued in 1848, 
1853, and 1865. David King succeeded him in this work also, pub- 
lishing ‘““Psalms, Hymns, and Scripture Chants for Christians” in 
1868 ; and “A Collection of Hymns for Churches of Christ,’ in 1888. 


III. Some Practical Problems 


It will be recalled that the divisions amongst the Scotch Baptists 
were partly responsible for the formation of the first Churches of 
Christ. The desire for Christian union had a strong appeal for peace- 
loving Scotch Baptists who were distressed by the internal strife so 
long in their midst. The Churches of Christ considered complete in- 
dependence of each congregation would help to achieve the true unity. 
Many of the first congregations distrusted the holding of General 
Conferences, partly because they feared such Conferences might de- 
velop into a Central Body which would control the churches. Dis- 
sension within a congregation became only too common, and fre- 
quently both parties appealed to sister churches for approval. It was 
not always easy to decide which party to recognise. Sometimes an 
offer was made to arbitrate, and sometimes there was a refusal to 
recognise either party till a reconciliation was reached. 

As a result of their experiences the Fife District of Churches, 
at a meeting held on March 24, 1847 (just prior to Campbell’s visit 
from America), made the following suggestions :—"™ 

I. The acts of one congregation, in all ordinary cases, particu- 
larly with respect to the receiving or putting away of members, should 
be held in respect by every other congregation, in confidence that they 


" Christian Messenger, 1867, pp. 236-237. 
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have done right, without making it their business to inquire into this 
or that, presuming that those on the spot must have a more perfect 
knowledge of all cases and events occurring in their own locality. 

2. No one who may have been separated from one congrega- 
tion, and still standing in that separated position, ought to be received 
by any other congregation without making reparation to, and obtaining 
the acquittal of the congregation that put him away. 

3. In like manner, no one who may have voluntarily separated 
himself, implying disrespect and want of confidence, ought to be 
received by any other congregation, without the concurrence asked 
and obtained of the dishonoured congregation. 

4. In all removals, casual or permanent, of members of congre- 
gations from one place to another, letters of introduction from the 
place left to the place visited should be obtained and presented. 

5. If disagreement arise in any congregation it is lawful and 
right for other congregations to endevaour by counsel and advice to 
bring about unity and peace, not by virtue of any authority that one 
congregation has over another, but in virtue of the relation in which 
all stand to each, as being of the “one body of Christ” and members 
one of another. 

6. A report of non-success by those who have been chosen to 
inquire into the merits of such a case should, in the event of failure, be 
immediately made out and circulated for the guidance of others. The 
congregations in general ought to receive and act upon such report as 
being the most trustworthy evidence that can be secured ; and unitedly 
avoid having any fellowship with the party guilty of schism, till such 
time as they see their error and humble themselves, to make confession 
and return to the bosom of the congregation. 

These suggestions were considered during the following months, 
not too favourably, by most of the churches; and James Henshall, in 
a letter dated Aug. 21, refers to a discussion of the matter at Edin- 
burgh, when A. Campbell gave his views on the subject of union and 
co-operation. In the letter he writes :* 

“There is no such thing in the New Testament as the discipline of 
churches by churches ; but each church is under discipline to itself, and 
accountable to no tribunal on earth; but only to its head in heaven. . . . 
There is no synodical jurisdiction among the churches of the saints. 

. . The seven churches in Asia Minor were addressed each by the 
Head, and warned of the departures from the truth they were guilty 
of. No council was called of churches to reprimand them and bring 
them back to their original state.’ 


" Christian Messenger, 1847, pp. 428-430. 
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In 1861 “The nature and Limits of the Co-operation” were de- 
fined by the Annual Conference, and included these statements :—** 


“That this Co-operation has for its object evangelisation only, 
and disclaims all power to settle matters of discipline or differences 
between brethren or churches; that if in any instance it should see fit 
to refuse to insert in, or to remove from, the List any church, or 
company of persons claiming to be a church, it shall do so only in 
reference to this Co-operation, leaving each and every church to judge 
for itself, and to recognise any fellowship, as it may understand the 
law of the Lord to require. 

“That in the event of division unhappily taking place in any 
church having part in this Co-operation, and the General Meeting con- 
senting to examine the case, and declining further co-operation with 
one or both parties until the breach is healed, and as all Conferences or 
Synods claiming power to control individual churches are unscriptural 
and evil, the decision of this Co-operation, in such case, shall only 
relate to its associated action, and leave each church to determine for 
itself in all matters of fellowship and co-operation with the party 
withdrawn from.” 

That is still the position. 

The practical problem of church organisation was another that 
received much study within the pages of The Christian Messenger and 
within individual churches. The variety in expression and in methods 
of ordination is very interesting. 

The Church at Nottingham, founded in 1836 with 14 members, 
had increased to over 200 when, on 28th October, 1841, “seven per- 
sons were ordained to eldership,”’ three being appointed bishops and 
the other four deacons.** Similarly, in the much smaller congregation 
at Newmilns, Ayrshire, on 22nd March, 1842, G. C. Reid, evangelist, 
ordained three elders (two bishops and one deacon).*° Towards the 
end of the same year Kilmarnock, with 64 members, reported that 
four elders were ordained (two bishops and two deacons).* 

In June, 1843, John Laurie of Newmilns, in an article maintained 
that only evangelists should appoint elders.* 

The Church at Grangemouth, in June 1844, reported, ““We have 
no pastors yet.” R. Laird was acting as president.* 

In November, 1845, the Church at Nottingham (see above) now 
had two pastors, four deacons, and two evangelists.” 


* Printed on page 3 of each “Churches of Christ Year Book.” 
“Christian Messenger, V, 318-320. 
*, Lbid., VI, pp. 109-110. 
“vi. pp. 357. 361. 
"VII, 123-126. 
* VIII, p . 313. 
* Ibid., 1845, pp. 334-335. 
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In 1846 James Wallis argued for one church in a city.*° 
In 1851 there was a lengthened discussion on the question of a 


supported ministry, evoked by an article the previous year from the 
pen of A. Campbell. The Editor sided with Campbell.** 


In 1853 there was some discussion on the Liberty of Mutual 
Teaching in the Church. The Editor’s comments are worth quoting — 


“Liberty of speech, apart from education and discipline, will more 
frequently be employed for evil than for good. . . . Let every one be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, and not easily provoked to wrath. . . A 
new convert was not to be appointed a teacher . . . When Paul said 
to the church at Corinth, ‘You may all speak one by one, that all may 
be edified,’ we conclude that he referred to the acknowledged teachers 
in the church, and not to every member of the body. And each indi- 
vidual ought to ponder seriously his own capacities for edifying the 
body, and how often he can prepare for the exercise. Christian learn- 
ing and experience are essential to profitable teaching . . .”” 


In the same year a correspondent suggested that a group of neigh- 
bouring churches should combine for church government. “The prin- 
ciple of government for a church is under bishops and deacons. What 
hinders the same principle of government to be applied to a number of 
churches? In Fife and neighbourhood some efforts at organisation 
have been attempted; with most happy results as regards the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. Simply extend the principle to government as well 
as to evangelisation.””** 


In 1858 the Church at Wigan reported in some detail its method 
of selecting officers. A study was first made of the qualifications 
required, “according to the testimony of the Apostles.’”’ Consideration 
was next given to the number of officers, and the conclusion reached 
that each church was at liberty to determine the number required. 
The third question was as to whether perfect unanimity was absolutely 
necessary in the recognition of pastors, and the answer was that, while 
not absolutely necessary, it was very desirable. Next was considered 
the question, ‘Who is the proper person to nominate or suggest for the 
approval of the church those who were most qualified for the office? 
The church decided: (a) The evangelist who had laboured most in 
forming the church; (b) failing such an evangelist, “the church ap- 
pointed its oldest brother in the church to perform that duty.” Fiftly, 
after a church service he nominated one by one John Corf, William 


“ 1846, pp. 348-350. 

“ British Millennial Harbinger, 1850, p. 534; 1851, p. 86. 
“ British Millennial Harbinger, 1853, p. 89. 

* Tbid., 1853, p. 328. 
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McDougall, and Timothy Coop. The church indicated approval of the 
choice by every member rising, so that perfect unanimity was obtained. 
Lastly, the three pastors were requested to select for approval two 
brethren qualified for the office of deacon.** 


Next year, 1859, Glasgow reported the appointment of overseers 
and deacons. “Almost unanimously the church came to the conclusion 
of inviting six of their number to take office: those brethren being 
thus invited by a considerable majority, and with the willing consent 
of the minority, after considering the matter among themselves, agreed 
to acquiesce in the wish thus expressed. Therefore the church met for 
the purpose of setting them apart, with fasting, prayer and the right 
hand of fellowship, on Lord’s Day morning, January 16, when about 
50 were present. Bro. John Gray presided. After reading portions 
of Scripture and delivering a short and appropriate address, as well as 
engaging in prayer to Almighty God to guide, direct and bless them, 
the president called on two other brethren also to engage in prayer; 
and then, in the name of the church and in the most solemn manner, 
gave the right hand of fellowship, first to William Linn, John Brown, 
and John Clark, as overseers; and second to Robert Lambie, John 
Wood, and Thomas Millie, as deacons. The brethren and sisters present 


afterwards did the same, and thus ended the duties of the morning in 
a most agreeable manner, all seemingly gratified with the proceedings. 
Afterwards they retired to the hall adjoining the chapel, and partook 
of breakfast, enjoying themselves in Christian and social intercourse.*® 


In the following year the church at Birmingham, still under the 
care of their evangelist, David King, made an appointment of deacons: 


“After a careful examination of the New Testament teaching con- 
cerning deacons, a special meeting of the church was called, in order 
that the Disciples might look out from among themselves brethren 
qualified for this important ministry. Bro. King, who has till now 
held in charge the service, stated his conviction that the church was 
blessed with brethren in every way qualified for the deacon’s office, 
but urged that the election should be considered to have taken place 
only in the event of the church’s ability unanimously to call to the work 
in question. Bren. Johnstone, Lemprier, Eskin, and Tompkinson were 
then named, and unanimously declared fit and proper persons for the 
office. On the next Lord’s Day, after a brief address, and prayer by 
several brethren, the elected were set over the work to which the church 
had called them, by the laying on of the hands of Bro. King—it being 


“ Brit. Mill. Harb., 1858, p. 50. 
Ibid., 1859, p. 154. 
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understood that thereby was imparted unto them the charge (in this 
particular department) which he had till then retained.’ 


The above examples illustrate the independence which each con- 
gregation exercised in such matters as local government and ministry. 
This was in accord with the liberality of thought implied in their move- 
ment for Christian re-union, with the plea, “In essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty,” but not very common in that age, still marked 
by much intolerance and dogmatism. 


IV. Theological Hardening and Isolation 


As is notable in the history of other religious movements, so in 
this it falls to be recorded that the opening period of liberal-mindedness 
was followed by another in which there gradually developed a theologi- 
cal hardening and a dogmatism that were not quite in the best spirit 
of the movement towards re-union. An inevitable result was a re- 
ligious isolation, a separation from other Christian bodies, and the 
neglect of suitable opportunities of impressing other people favourably. 
At the same time there was value in determining some definite views 
on certain problems, as will be shown later in this study. 

An illustration of this is to be found in the gradual development 
of a very critical attitude with regard to the Disciple Movement in 
America. At the General Annual Meeting in 1859 the following resolu- 
tion was passed : 


“Reports having been circulated in this country, that some of the 
Churches of the Disciples in America admit unbaptized persons to the 
Lord’s table, it is requested that enquiry be made to ascertain the truth 
of the matter, by the Chairman of this Meeting, to Brother Alexander 
Campbell, and that the reply be published in the British Millennial 
Harbinger.” 


Accordingly, G. Y. Tickle wrote a letter which, together with 
Campbell’s reply, was published the following year. Campbell wrote :— 


“T can say, so far as my knowledge extends, we have no such cus- 
tom. In all my travels abroad, I have not witnessed such an occurrence. 
That unbaptized persons may have sat down to the Lord’s table 
amongst our brotherhood without invitation, is not wholly improbable ; 
but I know of no church that has formally invited them to participate 
with it on such occasions. We do not, indeed, on any such occasions, 
known to me, ‘invite’ or ‘debar,’ in the usual currency of these words, 
anyone unbaptized to participate with us in any act of social worship. 
Communion, indeed, is not confined to any one ordinance ;—Lord’s 


“ Brit. Mill. Harb., 1860, p. 102. 
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Day, Lord’s Supper, prayer, or praise. We can preach fo all men, and 
pray for all men, whether they pray or do not with us, but we cannot 
praise or commune for all men in any act of social worship. Such 
have been my convictions time out of mind... .’*" 


What Thomas S. Wallis many years later termed “this vague and 
unsatisfactory reply’’** did not “divest the subject of a certain dubiety 
and misgiving,” but it showed no change in Campbell’s position since 
the publication in 1845 of his statement following the Campbell and 
Rice Debate ;*° and there was not very much said about the matter for 
a few years. 


In 1862 David King took over the editorship of the British Mil- 
lennial Harbinger from James Wallis, and in an early number gave 
considerable space for the copy of a long letter he had sent to A. Camp- 
bell on the subject of “Communion with the Sects,” and for extracts 
from Campbell’s Harbinger which had prompted his letter.°° Isaac 
Errett, a rising leader, for example, had written: “We are compelled 
to recognise as Christians many who have been in error on baptism, but 
who in the spirit of obedience are Christians indeed.” Richardson had 
stated: “The reception or non-reception of unbaptized believers to the 
Lord’s Table is an untaught question, and it is one we cannot scrip- 
turally either discuss or decide.” And Pendleton had given his view: 


“To plead for union and at the same time exclude the really pious 
from the Communion of the body and blood of the Saviour is, in the 
very nature of things, to destroy the practical power of our plea.”” No 
reply on the matter from Campbell was received; but Benjamin 
Franklin published King’s letter in his American Christian Review, and, 
in a comment, assured him, ‘‘There will be found no difference between 
the brethren on this side and the other side of the Atlantic, on the 
subject in question.’ 


The American Christian Review of June 7, 1864, contained an 
appeal from James Challen, an American leader. After referring to 
a letter from H. S. Earl (who was leaving Britain for Australia after 
two years’ very successful work), he suggested that the American 
Christian Missionary Society should send out two missionaries to 
England for a year or more, with a suitable outfit, to visit the churches 
there and plant new ones. 


“Many years ago a mission of this kind was contemplated, and 


“ British Millennial Harbinger, 1860, p. 451. 

“ Ecclesiastical Observer, 1889, p. 104. 

“ See chapter 3. 

” British Millennial Harbinger, 1862, pp. 59-68. 
" Ibid., 1862, 170 et seq. 
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expectations were raised both in this country and in England, in 
reference to it; but, like many other projects, it fell to the ground. 
If a special call were made for funds, as for evangelists, it would now 
be responded to.’ The British Annual Meeting of that year passed 
this resolution: “That the thanks of this meeting be transmitted to 
Bro. James Challen, of Philadelphia, for his very appropriate appeal 
to the American Christian Missionary Society in behalf of the brethren 
in this country, seeing the urgent need which exists for the labours of 
able and faithful proclaimers of the ancient Gospel.’’** 


The question of Evangelistic Help from America was again dis- 
cussed at the Annual Meeting of 1866: 


“Considerable discussion arose. ‘Two things were apparent :— 
(1) An earnest, loving, faithful preacher, sound in the faith, and firm 
in adherence to the order of the church of God, would be gladly re- 
ceived without regard to country or clime. (2) Any evangelist, 
whether American or English, who in any way advocates communion 
at the table of the Lord with unbaptized persons is to be considered 
as repudiated by the general meeting of the churches.’”* 


The following resolution was carried by a majority :— 


“That we learn with deep regret that some Evangelists in America 
commune at the Lord’s table with unbaptized persons who, without 
formal invitation and, as it is alleged, on their own responsibility par- 
take; and we hereby decline to sanction evangelistic co-operation with 
any brother, whether from America or elsewhere, who knowingly 
communes with unbaptized persons, or who, in any way, advocates 
such communion.”’ 

Two years later the question again came up, and it was resolved :— 
“That Bren. King, Tickle, Linn and McDougall be a Committee 
to prepare and forward to the American Christian Review, the Chris- 
tian Standard, and Alexander Campbell’s Millennial Harbinger, a 
statement in reference to certain differences between the Churches 
in America and Great Britain.”°’ The resolution was not carried out, 
because two of the four on the Committee were unable to engage in 
the work.” David King, however, completed a series of letters (pre- 
viously promised, and some sent before the Annual Meeting) to the 
American Christian Review; and printed them also in his own British 
Harbinger for 1868 and 1869. Those letters had a considerable in- 
fluence on the British brotherhood.” 


® British Millennial Harbinger, 1864, p. 291. 
* Tbid., 1864, p. 318. 

* British Harbinger, 1866, p. 320. 

® British Harbinger, 1868, pp. 318-326. 

* Christian Advocate, 1889, p. 246. 

* Ecclesiastical Observer, 1889, p. 104. 
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The first practical application of the 1866 resolution occurred in 
1872. The General Evangelist Committee reported to the Annual 
Meeting :— 


“Having heard that there was a possibility of Bro. Exley (an 
English evangelist who had gone to America in 1865) returning for 
a time at least to this counrty, we gladly acted upon the spirit of a 
resolution passed by you in August 1866, and wrote assuring our dear 
brother of earnest support and co-operation should he again visit our 
shores, and enter upon his old field of labour. On receipt of our note 
he immediately made preparations to come, and arrived here early 
in June.’ 


The Committee’s proposal to engage him for at least one year was 
“not acted upon,’ when it was ascertained by a deputation appointed 
at the Annual Meeting to interrogate him that he had adopted the 
American practice while in America. The same Meeting refused 
an offer from B. Franklin and J. F. Rowe, two eloquent American 
preachers, to come and spend about six months amongst the British 
churches. 

Timothy Coop of Wigan, who had been Treasurer of the Evan- 
gelist Committee since 1861, was one of those disappointed by this 
decision. He was keen to have evangelism stressed, and was coming 
to the conclusion that the time of the Annual Meeting was being; 


“Taken up principally with talk and very little real work. The 
business was largely that of regulating the churches and private in- 
dividuals, and in trying to keep the churches free from heterodoxy; 
while no inconsiderable time was employed in an apparent effort to 
set the American churches right on the Communion question and other 
kindred matters.’’” 


In 1875 the American Disciples, at their Annual Convention, in- 
augurated the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. H.S. Earl, who 
had worked with brilliant success in Australia, was planning to return 
to England to found a new church somewhere. The F. C. M. S. ar- 
ranged to subsidise his effort. Timothy Coop visited Earl at South- 
ampton, where he was getting audiences of 2,000, and became a convert 
to his methods. In 1878 he visited America, interviewed the Executive 
Board of the F. C. M. S. and arranged to give generous financial aid 
for a special campaign in England.*” The arrival of more American 
evangelists, working on American lines, widened the breach between 
the British Churches of Christ and the American Disciples. 

*® British Harbinger, 1872, p. 312. 


*“Tife of Timothy Coop,” p. 287. 
” Ibid., p. 327. 
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V. Founding of Colonial Churches 


The first colonial Church of Christ was planted in New Zealand. 
T. Jackson left England on July 4, 1843, and arrived in New Zealand 
on November 2, almost four months later." He began preaching in 
1844, and soon there was a very small congregation. He was joined 
by George Taylor, who sailed from the home shores in November, 
1843. A report from J. Barton, dated November 30, 1846, men- 
tioned that the Church, at Auckland, was slowly increasing.** A letter 
written in January, 1851, gave news of a church established at Nelson.” 


In 1857 the Church at Cupar, Fife, which had suffered heavy 
losses through the activities of Dr. Thomas, received practically a 
deathblow by the emigration of most of the remaining membership. 
“There will be 22 of us connected together,” wrote Andrew Bremner, 
“myself and family, my brother and family, and my father-in-law and 
family, besides John Taylor and David Colville, making in all 25. 
Bro. James Butler and family sailed on Sunday last from Leith to 
the same port; so I think we shall have a little church in Otago.” 
A church was duly formed at Dunedin in September, 1858. 


Scotland also had the honour of sending the first emigrants to 
represent the Churches of Christ in Australia. In 1847 twenty mem- 
bers of the Newmilns Church emigrated, thirteen of them being bound 
for South Australia.“ A letter from Adelaide by Thomas Magarey, 
dated March, 1852, acknowledges with gratitude a case of books and 
the last year’s Harbingers sent out by James Wallis.*’ In 1854 a report 
was received of brethren in Sydney, and several letters were published 
from Melbourne, including an account from the pen of Robert Service 
(formerly prominent member in Ayrshire and Glasgow) describing 
the first meeting in Melbourne.” The visit of T. H. Milner in 1862 
was a great stimulus to the seven churches which he addressed, 400 
persons attending the farewell meeting, held prior to his sailing for 
home.®® In the same year Matthew Wood Green left Manchester for 
New Zealand,” where he proved an excellent preacher before trans- 
ferring to New South Wales to do a notable work as evangelist. H. S. 


™ Christian Messenger, 1845, pp. 92-94. 

" Ibid., 1843, p. 426. 

* Ibid., 1847, p. 286. 

“ British Millennial Harbinger, 1851, p. 329. 
* Ibid., 1857, p. 569. 

* Christian Messenger, 1847, p. 385. 

" B. M. H., 1852, p. 568. 

* Ibid., 1854, pp. 380, 528. 

” Christian Advocate, 1863, pp. 59, 109. 

” B. M. H., 1862, p. 219. 
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Earl arrived in Australia in 1864, and had immediately a remarkable 
success as a preacher, adding about 130 members in Melbourne in the 
first four months.” His success caused more American evangelists 
to be wanted. 


VI. Early Training Work 


One of the first things attempted by the General Evangelist Com- 
mittee, after launching the Manchester campaign in 1855, was to secure 
a number of promising men to add to their staff of workers. In 
accordance with the first resolution passed at the 1856 Annual Meet- 
ing,’” James Wallis (on behalf of the Committee) sent out a circular 
letter to all the churches ; 


“For the purpose of ascertaining whether there is any brother 
residing in your locality, who, having indicated his aptitude and desire 
to discharge the duties of an evangelist, might be placed with a recog- 
nized evangelist, so as to acquire the needful experience and confidence 
for independent action in proclaiming the Gospel.” 


This circular recognised the necessity of some form of training. 
Unfortunately, there seems to have been no response in the way of a 
volunteer. 

In 1863 T. H. Milner inaugurated an Education Fund, with a 
view to training young men for service in the churches. 


“The establishment of an educational seminary we do not deem 
advisable in present circumstances. The end can be reached more 
cheaply and readily otherwise. There is no lack of good and cheap 
education in the land: north, south, east and west. All that is needed 
is, that young brethren, to whom more or less of such schooling would 
be an advantage in the way of fitting them for congregational and 
public effort, be supplied therewith. . . . In some cases the brethren 
receiving the education would require to have all the cost supplied; 
while in others they would contribute a portion themselves. With some, 
only a partial cessation from business would be requisite; with others, 
none at all. At first . . . he would not be expected to do more than 
make himself useful under the guidance of the elders of the local 
Church. His public appearances would be step by step, and his 
progress and usefulness would be limited only by what he has zeal 
and faith to accomplish. Many a brother might never go wholly into 
the evangelistic service, who, nevertheless, by some such timely help, 
would all his life be a more efficient preacher and teacher than he 
possibly could be without. Others, however, thus encouraged by those 
who are their guides, finding the way gradually and surely open to 


" Ibid., 1864, p. 429. 
™ B. M. H., 1856, p. 453. 
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the engagement of all their time in Gospel labour, would come at 
length to be acknowledged by the churches as evangelists, according as 
their labours evinced their title to this confidence. We know no other 
way in which churches seeking to abide by New Testament usages can 
retain their liberty of ministry, and increase its efficiency in this one 
of its most important functions.”’”* 


Early in 1866 Milner reported to David King’s journal, “‘I have 
given up the Christian Advocate. Scottish news should be sent to the 
British Harbinger. Scottish churches are supporting six evangelists 
at present. Two or three of these are on our experimental conjoint 
Educational and Evangelistic Scheme.”™ 


In the previous year David King had opened a Training Fund 
with similar ideas to those of Milner, and on the death of the latter the 
Scottish Conference (1866) agreed to merge their fund into that com- 
menced by King.” In the month of October that year it was an- 
nounced that John Strang, who had been one of those studying under 
Milner’s scheme, had become the first student of David King at Birm- 
ingham. He remained a whole year, and was then engaged as an 
evangelist to labour amongst the Birmingham and District churches,” 
continuing his studies meanwhile under his tutor. D. Scott, an Irish- 
man, and J. Adam, from Dundee, were other students prior to the 
first Englishman, T. K. Thompson of Leicester, who entered training 
in 1871." He studied for two years before entering the evangelistic 
field. Men of less promise stayed a few months only and then returned 
to their homes, to render improved service to their local churches; 
men of greater promise, after a longer training, were recommended. 
Amongst those who became evangelists, in addition to all the forego- 
ing, were Joseph Barnett and Lancelot Oliver. The last-named was 
afterwards to succeed his tutor both as editor and as trainer of evan- 
gelists. Ina contribution to the “Memoir of David King” he wrote :— 


“The help given (to his students) was principally a thorough 
drilling in the inductive method of studying Bible topics. There was 
plenty of hard work in getting together all portions of Scripture on a 
given theme, such as “The Spirit of God,’ and drawing from these 
their teaching on the parts of the theme these passages suggested. 
When the theme had been well considered in this way, then one was 
permitted to read such books, or portions of books, bearing on the 
topic, as Bro. King thought would be helpful. I daresay the results 


® Christian Advocate, 1863, pp. 203-204. 
™ British Harbinger, 1866, p. 145. 

* Tbhid., 1866, p. 288. 

* Ibid., 1868, p. 36. 

™ B. M. H., 1871, p. 287. 
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arrived at might, in some measure, be due to the teacher’s known views; 
but he took the utmost care to avoid that, watching the correctness of 
the method principally. I remember when the first difference arose, 
he said to the effect :—“When we differ like this, as soon as you think 
we have discussed the matter sufficiently, say so, and we will leave 
it at once; you must not accept anything merely in deference to me.’ ’’” 


David King had undertaken this training work on his own re- 
sponsibility, at a time when neither the Annual Meeting nor his local 
church would assume it. But after a few years the Annual Meeting 
appointed a Special Committee “to prepare a plan for the training of 
preaching brethren.” Their report was considered and accepted at 
the 1876 Annual Meeting. Amongst other things it recommended :— 


“That a committee be formed to raise funds, determine the fitness 
of applicants, and locate them in such places, and with such evangelists 
or elderships, as shall be deemed equal to the requirement. The com- 
mittee should be chosen by the General Annual Meeting, and not be 
composed chiefly of the members of any committee appointed for other 
work.”’”® 


“Brethren King, Tickle, Marsden, Black, Brown, Johnston, and 
Crook were appointed the Committee.’’*° 


It will be evident that David King, as a leading evangelist, editor 
of the leading journal, and theological tutor of a new generation of 
evangelists, had become the most influential person amongst the British 
Churches of Christ. He had also distinguished himself in debate as 
a champion of Christianity, gaining a high reputation “far beyond his 
own chosen religious connection.’”*' His debate with G. J. Holyoke, 
Secularist leader and editor of the Reasoner, took place in London 
during three nights in September, 1850. In 1867 he met in debate, 
at Newcastle, Mr. Charles Watts, Sub-Editor of the National Re- 
former. His most famous debate was that with Bradlaugh, held in 
Bury on six successive nights in 1870. It was deemed “the severest 
handling that modern English secularism has had.”** 


In another appreciation in “Old Paths” (another of his journal’s 
serials) L. Oliver wrote :— 


“By nature and personal endeavour he was fitted to command a 
great influence. A strong full voice, commanding aspect, a powerful 
mind, and a great control of all his powers, gave him immense in- 


* “Memoir of David King,” p. 17. 
" Christian Advocate, 1876, p. 322. 
” Ibid., 1876, p. 323. 

* “Memoir of David King,” p. 24. 
" Tbid., p. 28. 
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fluence on the platform; and in his use of the pen, a terse but varied 
style was accompanied by complete mastery of the argument and much 
skill in showing the weakness and, if need were, the ridiculousness of 
an opponent’s position. . . . Some judged him over-critical and some- 


times unnecessarily severe.’** 


* Ibid., p. 19. 


(To be Concluded in the July Issue. ) 








